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++ TO BAGDAD AND BACK o- 
The Romantic Travel Book Extraordinary 


“The Book You Will Love to Read” 
By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Three Hundred Pages 


of Enchantment 


Sumptuously Bound 
Illuminated Covers 


Gilt Top 
The Book that Brings 
Back Childhood's Beautifully Illustrated 
Dreams with Etching and 
Original Drawings 
— Colored Inserts 
and 
_ Wander a Multitude of 
with its Author Halftone Engravings 
Amid the Scenes of 
Ancient Writ—the — 


Birthplace of the 


| Human Race “ .. . Old as the hills: old as 


the winds that fan the desert 
sands from Basra to Barca, her 
features scarred but unsullied by 
the hand of Time that laid low 
the Eternal City, Bagdad was 
old when the mythical story of 
Romulus and Remus told of the 
mythical origin of Rome. Older 
than the temples omens whose 
ruins Mary and the Child sought 
shelter from the wrath of Herod; 
old, nay, hoary with age—when 
Moses, the Infant of the Nile, 
led forth half a million freed 
slaves and gave them an Empire 
and a Book.” 


+ 


When the breese of a joyful dawn blew 

In the; :!ken sail of infancy, 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 

And many a sheeny summer morn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdad’s shrines of fretted gold, 

High-walled gardens green and old; 
True Museulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


—Tennyeon 





Size, 6x 9 inches 






Price $6.00 Postpaid 


The Age-Old Lure of the Orient is Packed 
Within its 300 Pages 
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Whats In The Magazine These 


IN COMING ISSUES 


CTOBER is the glorious month of the 
O autumn harvest. Our readers will 

find in that issue the ripened product 
in many articles kindly suggested by our 
own readers. 


It is fortunate that the NATIONAL has the 
widest traveled editor of any periodical. He 
is on the go the world ’round and keeps his 
readers informed of world affairs through 
first-hand information. The editor, Mr. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple, has just returned from a 
trip to Mexico, where he ferreted out little- 
known facts about the government and the 
puzzling people south of the Rio Grande. 
His experiences are to be crystallized into 
vibrant articles for the readers of this 
magazine, with a promise of fascinating in- 
formation about the situation in Mexico 
that cannot be gleaned from the cursory and 
impersonal accounts in the newspapers. 


Hon. T. Coleman duPont is a pre-eminent 
American construction genius by reason of 
his achievements. He is a member of that 
distinguished family, whose importance in 
American life is demonstrated in a list of 
the eminent leaders of America, which in- 
cludes seven duPonts. Former Senator du- 
Pont’s life is a record of accomplishments 
through diligence and dynamic executive 
ability, qualities supplemented by an out- 
standing philanthropy and good citizenry. 
He has served as Senator from Delaware, 
and has played an essential part in the up- 
building of industrial Delaware, especially 
through his ideal boulevard, constructed 
under his personal supervision, the start 
being made at his own expense. To read 
the sketch of his career is to gain an in- 
sight into the character of one of the most 
useful citizens of this country. 


Unquestionably, a discussion of the effect 
of the talkies on the development of Ameri- 
can music is a timely one. Sigmund Rom- 
berg speaks as an authority on music in 
the theatre, for he has written popular 
songs, operettas, and several extensive ac- 
companiments to talking pictures. He is 
endeavoring to utilize the invention of the 
talking picture in educating the people of 
the world in the appreciation of genuine, 
unadulterated music. 


Anyone who has enjoyed reading “Plupy 
Looks Critically at Loafers” in this issue, 
should pleasurably anticipate “Plupy Looks 
at Clubs” in the October number. Judge 
Henry A. Shute, through the eyes of his 
likable “Plupy,” peers at the various kinds 
of clubs, from night clubs to hi-jackers’ 
clubs. Although the style of “Plupy” would 
overwhelm the grave grammarian, it lends 
an atmosphere that is rarely attained in 
modern writing. 


Nef.as0 


- 13 1946" 





by Donald Kingery Carroll 


IN THIS ISSUE 

When a magazine confesses that it is con- 
cerned “Mostly about People,” you will be 
apt to find in it an abundance of informa- 
tion about folks in every line of endeavor, 
who have notably enhanced the value of the 
talents with which they have been endowed. 
This issue is rich in such personalities. 


Owen D. Young is undeniably a leading 
figure of America, although he himself 
would stoutly deny this fact. As the head 
of an astounding number of powerful busi- 
ness organizations, he has made an indel- 
ible mark in American economic life. In 
the larger business of settling the vexing 
problems of the aftermath of the World 
War, he has placed a new landmark in in- 
ternational relations through his Young 
Reparations Plan. A man of his attain- 
ments cannot hope to remain out of the 
public limelight. It may be whispered that 
many a shrewd political observer has 
paused over the name of Owen D. Young in 
taking an inventory of presidential timber. 
The article 
Doer” imparts a touch of the personality of 
this man, whom we are likely to hear more 
of in the years to come. 


Senator Daniel O. Hastings, although one 
of the youngest members of the Senate, has 
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made a record in public life that is outstand- 
ing. Heretofore he has never sought a pub- 
lic office nor been elected to one, yet he has 
served the people in several capacities, 
notably on the bench. This fall, however, 
he departs from his traditions for he is the 
candidate for the Senatorship from Dela- 
ware, in order to retain the office to which 
he was appointed upon the resignation of 
Coleman duPont. 


One of the foremost benefactors of learn- 
ing in the United States is Edward Rector, 
whose philanthropy is unparalleled in In- 
diana educational history. Instead of dis- 
paraging the value of a college education, 
as so many who are denied the opportunity 
themselves are prone to do, he provided 
scholarships that have assisted hundreds of 
worthy students through DePauw Univer- 
sity. His philanthropy was contagious, 
other men of wealth catching the spirit of 
his gifts. In this issue his life from his 
boyhood days is sketched, along with a 
description of the scholarship foundation, 
that has had and will long continue to have 


a beneficial effect on the pregress of the 
country. 


Anyone who has ever been infected with 
the urge to travel—and who has not ?—can- 
not be immune to interest in the review of 
Mrs. Larz Anderson’s volume, “Circling 
Africa,” illustrated with pictures taken 
from the book. Those of us who are obliged 
to travel only by proxy are fortunate in hav- 
ing so excellent a delegate as she to describe 
the Dark Continent. Mrs. Anderson takes 
us along the coast, stopping at the most 
fascinating points. Her descriptions of the 
strange people and scenes of Africa con- 
vey the exotic atmosphere. One of the most 
striking scenes is Napoleon’s last home, the 
island of St. Helena, where he was exiled 
after his world-stirring return from Elba. 


As the process of increasing large-scale 
production and distribution is continued, 
the price of goods will naturally tend to be 
lowered. It was inevitable, then, that 
sooner or later the price of books would be 
similarly affected. Not until recently has 
the trend in the publishing field been so 
striking, when an avalanche of dollar books 
has begun to flood the shelves of book 
stores, stationery and dru gstores. Now the 
trend has been carried still further with the 
distribution of high grade books in chain 
stores at the price of twenty-five cents. 
The article on “Why People are Buying 
More Books” describes the new era in 
bookdom. 


The startling predicament of a white man 
who is. marooned on an island with a ser- 
vant whgshas reverted to a primitive type 
and plots to dispose of his master, is vividly 
described by Octavus Roy Cohen in his 
“Man to Man.” His surprising solution of 

Continued on page 33 














In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 

Rolls through the dark blue depths; 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night! 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
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Affairs at Washington 


By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


ABOR DAY marked the annual migration of 
vacationists back to their jobs at Washing- 
ton as elsewhere. The President has been re- 
creating at Rapidan, keeping in close touch 
with his work, but finding the trout streams 
dry. He has lately called a conference of the 
governors on the drouth situation, resulting in 
a movement to relieve the areas affected. In 
his manner of taking a vacation Mr. Hoover 
sets a model for the country. Summer vaca- 
tions have become so much-a part of the rou- 

tine of American life that the problem has arisen how 

to fill the vacuum that ensues when one hundred and 
twenty millions want to vacate for vacations in July and 

August. Henry Ford has sug- 

gested that industrial operations 

be confined to ten months of the 
year. Although this proposition 
doubtless was not prompted by the 
vacation problem, the increased 
man power in the United States 
has called for a readjustment in 
economic and industrial oper- 
ations. As it is, instancing the 
secretaries, at vacation time a sort 
of a moratorium is declared, when 
substitutes wrestle with corre- 
spondence that requires the tech- 
nique of the trained stenographers, 
who, after all, are the great me- 
dium of intercomunication in the 
country. It would seem that Presi- 
dent Hoover has set the pace for 
making vacations count by hav- 
ing an objective and _ simply 
changing scenes and routine oper- 
ations in order to relieve the bear- 
ings and gears in the daily grind. 

In the early October days, he will 

make his first tour of any conse- 

quence since his inauguration, 
speaking in Cleveland, Boston, and 

North Carolina. In the meantime, 

campaigns in the various states are 

proceeding in which many an op- 
ponent of the administration is 
fighting for his political life. In 
general, public opinion, irrespec- 
tive of party, seems to be with the 

President in his activities since the 

day he took office. The Presidency has always inspired 

a respect among the people that partisan criticism has 

been unable to uproot. Every real American experiences 

the traditional feeling that the President is “something 
more than a mere political office-holder.” 











General John J. Pershing 


ECADES are marked in the history of America 

by the appearance of the national census takers. 

The report of the 1930 census to be used as the 
basis in the reapportionment of the congressional dis- 
tricts spells sad news to some of the states and good 
news to others; California, leading the list of the for- 
tunates with enlarged representations, will start the ball 
rolling on the roll call in national political conventions 
without waiting for Illinois and New York to start the 
stampede. The Census Department is the one completely 
democratic department of the government, for it counts 
all citizens, regardless of power or pelf, alike. Its decen- 
nial publication is the only book that can describe the 
true character and composition of the American people. 


* * * 


OT since the days of Sparta 
have mothers of valiant 
sons been so honored as in 

the “gold star mothers” excursion 
to France. What a gontrast the 
sailing.of ships containing the 
mothers on a holiday provided by 
a generous government offers to 
the voyages made by the sons in 
ships dodging submarines during 
the war! Already thousands of 
letters of gratitude have been re- 
ceived by the War Department 
from mothers, many of whom en- 
joyed for the first time in their 
lives an extended vacation, and all 
at the expense of a government 
that has ever appreciated its citi- 
zen soldiery. General Pershing, 
who has just returned and is put- 
ting the finishing touches on his 
“Memoirs,” has related touching 
scenes enacted in the cemeteries of 
France dotted with tombstones 
like gems in a network of jewels. 
Many of the mothers carried with 
them the letters from the boys, and 
visited the scenes described in the 
last “messages to mother.” The 
appearance of General Pershing’s 
memoirs will be appropriate fol- 
lowing this notable pilgrimage of 
gold star mothers, an inspiring 
sequel to the ravages of war. Among the women were 


some who had won medals in their own right, rendering 
service that was not flashed in the spotlight of war news, 
but was potent in helping the doughboys hold steadfast, 
inspiring the slogan that passed from lip to lip along the 
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Etching by Levon West 
Sir Thomas Lipton 
line—“We'll stick to the finish!” What a human-interest 
story of the war could be written if all the experiences 
described to the gold star mothers could be recorded! A 
Pittsburgh woman, Mrs. Margaret Boyle, modestly re- 
ceived belated honors for notable war service. She was 
decorated with the Legion of Honor in the salon of the 
Palais de la Legion d’Honneur by the French govern- 
ment, one of the few women to be so decorated in the 
palace of Empress Eugenie. The time has come for a 
full recognition of the fortitude of soldiers’ mothers who 
face the hellfire of war’s anxiety and terrors along with 
their sons, while keeping the home fires burning. 
* * ca 


N the historic waters at Newport, the international 
O cup races will continue the traditional contest that 
harks back to the days of clipper ships. Sir Thomas 
Lipton, serene and confident, arrived in time to witness 
the rivalry between the families of dollar lineage to win 
the privilege of representing America, an honor that fell 
to the valiant Vanderbilts. This combined social and 
sporting event promises to be colorful and picturesque. 
Apparently dollars still have something to do with de- 
termining social rank in the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. In his victories over the Shamrock V 
Mr. Vanderbilt has proved no rocking-chair yachtsman, 
unlike the usual scion boasting a yacht who deems it need- 
less to know how to weigh the anchor or box the compass 
and believes the hiring of the right crew the only 
essential. Like polo, yachting is an exclusive sport 
reserved for the wealthy, still the public seems to be 
eager to learn the latest news from Newport, with some 
little pride in the accomplishments of the American 
vessels. Few sporting events offer more popular interest 
than the race to determine who “rules the waves’”—on the 
yachting course. 





N the day that the French flyers arrived and were 
welcomed with banner, headlines by the Hearst 
papers, Mr. William Randolph Hearst himself was 

expelled from France as an “enemy within the gates” of 
the French Republic. Charged with having published 
the secret Anglo-French treaty of 1928, he pleaded guilty 
like a plucky journalist and made a precipitate exit to 
England with all the lively anticipations of a safe retreat 
that came to Tommy Atkins on his leaves of absence dur- 
ing the war. Expulsion papers were solemnly served on 
him. It was sarcastically stated by some of the peppery 
newspapers of France that Mr. Hearst might find asso- 
ciations more congenial if he would spend his holidays in 
Russia and perhaps encourage the Bolshevists to liquidate 
the Russian bonds which the fifty million Frenchmen 
have been hoping would crystallize into negotiable paper. 
Hearst papers report accelerated circulation resulting 
from the front page space which other journals have 
freely given the newspaper magnate’s hegira. 


* * * 


of Hon. J. Hamilton Lewis, erstwhile Senator and 

Congressman, have bristled with activity, although 
to his opponent, the engaging and energetic Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, he has been as gallant as the exigencies of 
politics permit. There have been some passages of words 
in which it might be thought J. Hamilton has been baffled, 
but the suave and chivalrous Virginian is not to be bested 
in an exchange of compliments. In embracing the wet 
cause he sniffed victory in the air, until his shrewd op- 
ponent gently turned the faucet and a shower of damp 
votes evaporated for the indomitable Ruth, who declared 
that as the Illinois referendum went, so would go her 
vote. This opened a sluice that the redoubtable J. Hamil- 
ton had not calculated upon. It swept away the big wet 
blanket that he thought would protect him from he pos- 
sibility of defeat. 


| N the Illinois senatorial campaign, the fuzzy whiskers 


* * * 


HERE are heroes sung and unsung in the records 

] of the United States War Department. Most of 
them are the names of human beings who during 

a life time were ready at the command to offer the su- 
preme sacrifice. Millions have passed on to the unknown 
with simple tombstones where they sleep in the same 
peaceful restfulness at Arlington with their commanders 
whose names are eminent in history. There is one hero 
that I discovered the other day whose name may not ap- 
pear in the archives. 
It is none other 
than old Tom, the 
cavairy horse, who 
began his service as 
a gay three-year- 
old colt in 1894. He 
was taken to Cuba 
by General Elliott. 
At the battle of San 
Juan Hill, almost 
within eyesight of 
Theodore Roosevelt 
and in the thick of 
the fight in which 
the rough riders 
were engaged, he 
was wounded, but 
old Tom was a 
plucky young geld- 
ing and continued 
in service in the 
Marine Corps. His 
last post was the . 
Navy yard at Ports- Hon. J. Hamilton Lewis 
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mouth, N. H., where he changed from the role of a pranc- 
ing charger in the cavalry to the plebeian vocation of haul- 
ing a dump cart. The soldiers loved him for his gentle 
good nature and the service he had rendered, but age 
crept on apace. The orders came for old Tom to be dis- 
charged as he would have wished in the line of service. 
The marines could not see him sacrificed and appealed to 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley of the Massachusetts Humane So- 
ciety who took old Tom in charge and turned him to the 
beautiful green pasture and still waters of his farm 
which is also the home of his prized American mare and 
his horses. Old Tom munches grass peacefully on the 
hillside looking up now and then with a retrospective 
glint in his eye to the passers-by that seems to reflect the 
gratitude of the old veteran cavalry horse who still pricks 
his ears and at the sound of the bugle stands at attention 
when he sees the colors unfurled. Old Tom may yet have 
a tombstone as well as the many soldiers who have on his 
back faced the fire of bullets. With nearly four decades 
of a busy life to his credit, old Tom is certainly entitled 
to the serenity of old age which he enjoys A. D. 1930. 


* * * 


HE weather as a favorite topic of conversation is 
fast giving way to that of the present business situ- 
ation. Self-believed omniscients on the subject are 

legion. These oracles have been profoundly and solemnly 
announcing their estimates as to the month and day when 
Old Man Prosperity will peek around the corner and cure 
the people’s ills. Their forecasts resemble prophecies as 
to when the world will come to an end, with exactitude 
as to date. We all know that the pendulum is swinging— 
whether upward or downward, that’s the question. His- 
tory teaches that depressions come in cycles, and pros- 
perity is often restored before we are aware of its return. 
When everyone ceases talking about business conditions 
and proceeds to buy at a normal pace, production is 
naturally accelerated to equal the demand. As the price 
of cotton sinks, the South starts the “buy a bale of cotton” 
campaign for relief. In New England, Mayor Curley of 
Boston has approached the proposition through the equa- 
tion of a necktie and an extra pair of socks. In the mean- 
time, unfortunately, we must have work and wages in 
order to fall in with the “shop at the shops” campaign. 


* * * 


LTHOUGH as presiding officer of the Senate, Vice- 
President Curtis is supposed to do nothing but 
preside, refraining from all speechification, there is 

no doubt of his interest in the fall election. The electors 
will determine in November who is to attend his school 
this winter, on whom 
he can ruthlessly use 
the gavel or the ferule. 
Long experience in 
Congress as a Repres- 
entative, and later as 
Senator from the Sun- 
flower state, has na- 
turally given him an 
interest in the biennial 
elections that deter- 
mine the political com- 
plexion of the Senate. 
Few men have ever 


body who have so fully 
won the _ individual 
confidence and esteem 
of the senators, no 
matter on which side 
of the center aisle 
dividing the parties 
they may sit. He has 
never been so bitterly 
partisan that he could 





Vice-President Curtis, as he appeared 
as Senator from Kansas 





presided over this. 





Marie Jeritza, the queen of Grand opera who has an 
enviable European reputation 


not be counted a warm friend by political foes. As the 
onetime “whip” of the House and as a similar functionary 
in the Senate, Charles Curtis has gotten things done 
without cracking the emblem of authority. 


* * * 


\ ) ITH the approach of autumn comes lovely anticipa- 
\ tion of the opera season as the song birds and 
prima donnas return from Europe with a retinue 
of bassos and tenors, altos and sopranos. Madame 
Jeritza has spent the summer in her native land of Aus- 
tria, recuperating from the strenuous roles which her 
popularity demands she play in the Metropolitan per- 
formances. As usual, other aspirants for prima donna 
honors will appear in the season of the Metropolitan and 
Chicago opera companies. It is significant that there 
have been fewer artists recruited from Europe than ever 
before. American singers are making their way in the 
art divine. Although the movies and radio have played 
havoc with the comic operas and the musical reviews, 
grand opera sails majestically on, as the scenes shift in 
the century-old classics. Impresario Gatti-Casazza has 
provided a list of new operas tHat will tax the talent of 
veterans and newcomers in the opera realm alike, and 
furnish a powerful counter-attraction to Tom Thumb 
golf. 
Ok ok * 
HE old saying that “murder will out” is recalled by 
startling disclosures in Chicago. While on a recent 
visit to the Windy City, looking upon the beautiful 
parks and. the impressive array of skyscrapers, I was 
amazed to find how thoroughly posted individual citizens 
were concerning conditions revealed in the aftermath of 
ganster Zuta’s murder, when his safety deposit box 
was found to contain a list of officials with whom he had 
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intimate connec- 
tions. At present 
there is a surg- 
ing current of 
unrest indicating 
that the Chi- 
cagoan vigilantes 
may yet take 
matters into their 
own hands, and 
even resort to the 
good old custom 
of lynching—i f 
the scales of jus- 
tice remain in a 
clogged condi- 
tion. There is an 
evidence of deter- 
mination to clean 
up matters before 
the World’s Fair 
of 1933. The 
racketeers who 
have been exploit- 
ing Chicago are 
in danger of 
being expatri- 
ated. If not in 
their native 
lands, it may be 


that they will 
find terminals in 
‘the regions of 


Beelzebub. The 
ramifications and 
far-reaching in- 
fluence of the 
criminal hold on Chicago has about reached the limit of 
endurance. It is to be hoped that Chicago’s endurance 
record is one that will not soon be broken. 





Hon. F. Trubee Davison 
Assistant Secretary of War 


* ae * 


S Assistant Secretary of War, F. Trubee Davison 
has made a record that would have been gratifying 
to his father, the late H. B. Davison, who rendered 

such distinguished service to his country during the 
World War. Early in his career Assistant Secretary of 
War Davison was greatly interested in aviation, and his 
activities in the War Department had much to do with the 
development of army aviation. He has also kept in close 
touch with radio communication and television. Although 
in times of peace the public is not likely to follow closely 
the operations of the War Department, there has been 
manifested a ceaseless determination to adopt and main- 
tain all possible modern methods of defence. People little 
realize the immense amount of study and work that have 
been devoted to the protection of the coast line in the 
development of aircraft, which continue while peace pacts 
are being signed and battleships are scrapped. The War 
Department has also a distinctive policing function that 
may have to be performed at any time. Mr. Davison has 
served many years in the department through several 
administrations and is making a notable record in the 
public service. 


* * * 


URING the summer days visitors continue to pour 
D in to Washington and insist that they find it inter- 
esting, although Congress may not be in session. 

The historic shrines are “just the same only a little 
hotter” as one little miss remarked after walking the 
pavements on a hot July day. The one retreat that the 
visitors find cool and inviting is the Pan-American Build- 
ing with its patio and beautiful garden. There is always 
to be found a large number of young people there in 
groups indicating that it was a popular meeting place for 





the youth to exchange social greetings. Members of the 
family of ambassadors and ministers from South Amer- 
ica, as well as all the natives of these republics, feel that 
in this building they have a common interest. It was re- 
freshing to see Senorita Guzman of Cuba escorting with 
chaperones a group of visitors from her own Cuba and 
to hear the chorus in Spanish, “this seems like a part of 
our home country.” 


* * * 


the world over breathlessly listened to their radios 

till they learned that the two French airmen, 
Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bellonte, had landed at 
Curtiss Field, New York, after a thrilling flight of thirty- 
seven hours endurance from Le Bourget Field, Paris. 
Captain Coste is perhaps the most widely known of 
French aviators, having made the record long distance 
flight from Paris to Manchuria, an achievement probably 
overshadowed in the eyes of history by the Paris to New 
York flight. In the felicitous words of Mayor Walker of 
New York in his greeting, the Atlantic is no longer a 
“one-way street.” Unlike Lindbergh in 1927 on his 
arrival in France, Coste and Bellonte did not proceed at 
once to pay their respects to the national government. 
Instead of next flying to Washington, these two intrepid 
airmen of France (whence comes Andre Siegfried, who 
decries the dollar-seeking spirit of Americans) set out 
for Dallas, Texas, in order that they might secure a 
prize of $25,000. Later was to come the call at 
Washington. 


A “the » the Atlantic has been conquered. Millions 


* * * 


ENERAL Amara, the popular and efficient Secre- 
(5 tary of War in the Republic of Mexico, has stated 

that one of the things he finds most admirable in 
the government of the United States is the stress laid 
upon health. The hygienic laboratory of the U. S. Public 
Health Service which has been rendering a vital service 
in saving human life, has been presented with one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, a gift it has been permitted to 
accept under a new law. Surgeon-General Hugh S. 
Cumming, Chief of the Public Health Service, for thirty 
years has devoted his energy to expanding the laboratory 
work in this institution, recognized as the world’s leader 
in medical research. In one experiment, eleven of fifty- 
four persons working in the building succumbed to the 
disease, an indication of a part of the cost that cannot be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. It is the type of work 
exemplified by the Public Health Service’s activity that 
refutes the arguments of those who would throttle the 
extension of the functions of the national government. 





Col. Lindbergh at Bolling Field, Washington 
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HERE is one department of the government in 
which President Hoover should not require a 
detailed description of its operations and functions. 

After serving eight years as Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover established himself as a master of 
departmental organization. When Secretary Robert 
Patterson Lamont took up the work of the Department 
of Commerce he had the opportunity of continuing the 
extensive executive functions in business and industrial 
life. The representatives of this department in looking 
after foreign trade have become a vibrant and essential 
factor all over the world. Especially the past six months 
have witnessed increased activities in meeting the prob- 
lems that have grown out of the enactment of the tariff 
bill. The threat of reprisals has not materialized as ex- 
tensively as anticipated by certain timid souls, for “busi- 
ness is business” the world over. With the flexible clause 
remaining in the tariff bill, adjustments will probably 
soon be made that will increase the demand for American 
goods and promote good will, which Secretary Lamont 
has always recognized as a supreme factor in business 
development. 
: * * ae 
EW more picturesque figures ever walked down 
F Pennsylvania Avenue than Elbert Hubbard at the 
height of his fame. As editor of the “Philistine,” 
he kept all Washington agog with his comment on men 
and affairs. His “Little Journeys” to Washington were 
always recorded in terse and static phrase. As a writer 
he riveted attention to himself and was always admired 
by many and denounced by many. His broad-brimmed 
hat, long-flowing bow necktie, and long hair made him a 
keen competitor of Buffalo Bill as a procession in him- 
self. His “Message to Garcia,” written prior to the Span- 
ish-American War, was circulated by the millions and 
will always be associated with the independence of Cuba 
and the foundation of that republic. His untimely death 
in the Lusitania disaster gave him a tomb in the fathom- 
less deep. Although there’s no grassy mound to adorn 
with flowers, the memory of Elbert Hubbard is immortal- 
ized in the flowers of literary expression and personality 











The statue of Elbert Hubbard unveiled amid the scenes 
of his Roycroft triumphs at East Aurora, N. Y. 


which he left as an 
inheritance for fu- 
ture generations. The 
statue at East 
Aurora was made by 
Saint Jerome, who 
as a boy obtained his 
start and inspiration 
from the kindly Fra 
whom he loved as a 
father. The statue 
of his life-size like- 
ness rests on a bit of 
granite taken from 
the rock-bound 
shores of Ireland, 
where the waves con- 
tinue to sing a 
requiem for the inno- 
cent victims of the 
German submarine. 
The sculptor, who 
was born in Ireland, 
now lives on_ the 
Emerald Isle, pursu- 
ing the beloved art in 
which he found a 
way to express his 
admiration for the late Elbert Hubbard in a form that 
will endure for generations to come, commemorating the 
work of the big-souled and big-brained Hubbard. 





Hon. Robert P. Lamont, Secretary 
of Commerce 


* * * 


HEN the Hon. William R. Castle, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State, delivered an address in Chi- 
cago on August 27, 1930, it was agreed that he 

Was one person not only who understood the Kellogg 
Treaty, but one who could tell others about it. “This 
Treaty,” he declared, “under which almost every nation 
of the world has publicly renounced war as a national 
policy, thus putting resort to war outside the realms of 
decent national action, exactly as slugging in a football 
game is against all rules of sportsmanship, was due to the 
vision and the persistence of Frank B. Kellogg, then 
Secretary of State. Earnestly supporting him in the 
negotiations were Calvin Coolidge, then President, and 
Herbert Hoover, now President of the United States. Mr. 
Hoover, who is no pacifist, but has a passion for peace 
because he knows so well the horrors of war, hailed the 
Kellogg Pact as an achievement in the creation of a peace- 
ful atmosphere in which he might, as President, carry 
forward the great work of consolidating world peace. 
He wanted to translate high sentiment in terms of high 
action. The declaration of principle in the Pact cleared 
the stage for positive achievement. It unlimbered the 
guns of peace. Under the Kellogg Pact we have all 
declared against war, but nations are human as well as 
individuals.” Secretary Castle made an able defence of 
the international policies of the government at Washing- 
ton. “Our obligation,” he insisted, “to submit our dis- 
putes to conciliation is as definite as though we were in 
the League and had signed the optional clause of the 
World Court. There are no exceptions to this obligation. 
Our arbitration treaties apply only to questions of a 


.justiciable nature, but people who talk loosely of arbitra- 


tion forget that an arbitration tribunal is a court of law, 
the decision of which is final, and that like a court of law 
it passes only on matters of fact. When it is remembered 
that within a space of less than three years this country 
has concluded forty-seven bilateral arbitration and con- 
ciliation treaties it is nonsense to say that we are lagging 
behind, that we are doing nothing to assist the practical 
application of the Kellogg Pact. I should go further and 
say that it is not only nonsense, but actively prejudicial 
to the growth of the peace spirit, since it implies that 
America is insincere in its desire to bring about peace.” 
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Why People are Buying More Books 


The clean stories and reduction in price account for a large increase in the sale of books 
The International Fiction Library hits the target in the chain stores with handsome 
cloth-bound high class novels selling at 25c 


duction merchandise is quality mer- 

chandise as well; when books are 
front page news at last, and the newspapers 
have discovered that publishing is a busi- 
ness and not a game. 

With all due apologies to the average 
bookseller, he is not usually an aggressive 
retailer. He is content to sit back in his 
corner and wait for what will to happen. 
Not so, the proprietors of the chain stores. 
Their merchandise changes with the trend 
of the times; they buy with the direct 
necessity of filling the needs of the public, 
and more and more the public is turning 
to them to supply their needs, and these 
needs now include books. 

The great question which loomed for so 
long on the publishing horizon seemed to 
be how to increase the public interest and 
demand for books. The question has been 
answered, and in a way which now ap- 
pears obvious. Books have taken off their 
high hats and have come down to mingle 


fe: time has come when mass pro- 


Cosmo HAMILTON: 





A volume to be published this month 


with the people, and judging from the re- 
sults of the union, the contact has been 
stimulating. 

One publisher in particular serves as a 
very good example of the modern trend, 
Alfred Cahen, president of the Interna- 
tional Fiction Library, published by the 
World Syndicate Publishing Company at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Here one finds a high type 
of skilled personnel combined with equip- 
ment which is the last word in precision 
and efficiency, a combination that has made 
possible the manufacture of books of su- 
perior quality more economically than ever 
before. According to the publishers’ de- 
scription, the material used in I. F. L. books 
(which retail at 25c) is fully as good as 
that used in higher priced books. The 
text and authors are of the best in this 
country and abroad; in fact, some of the 
very books published have been selling at 
$2.00 per copy. The paper is the best avail- 
able of its kind, as is the cloth binding, 
and all other material used. The life of 
the book is not shortened, but 
rather lengthened. The saving 
is effected through volume and 
time-saving machinery and 
through the fact that one of the 
elements in the process of book 
distribution, the middleman, has 
been eliminated, for the I. F. L. 
people are publishers and manu- 
facturers as well. They thor- 
oughly believe that they are 
setting a standard that is 
here to stay. Mr. Cahen went 
into this project ready and 
fully organized. With carefully 
laid plans, made after years of 
study of this subject from all 
angles, he believes himself ready 
to confront any problem that 
may face his undertakirig. 

It is increasingly apparent 
that the time has come when 
the mass distributor does ap- 
preciate quality and buys it in 
quantity; and the price at which 
these books are profitably sold 
not only increases the sale of 
this particular line, but stimu- 
lates the sale? of books at all 
prices. Mass production calls 
for mass distribution, and mass 
distribution means the chain 
stores. The same trip that buys 
tools for dad and jewelry for 
sister buys books for the whole 
family. 

There has been some outcry 
as to the fairness of selling 
books in chain stores. A number 


>» 


of booksellers threw up their hands in hor- 
ror, declaring that it was luring the book- 
buying public out of their shops into the 
chain stores. The placing of 25c books in 
the chain stores has probably not appre- 
ciably affected the old bookseller’s public. 
It has rather 
created a new 
public of its 
own, enabling 
everyone to 
own the books 
he wishes. 
The thousands 
upon thou- 
sands who 
now frequent 
the chain 
stores and 
buy books are 
hardly the 
same who fre- 
quented the 
book shops; 
the new 
group is the 
one which dis- 
penses with “exclusiveness,” but recognizes 
true values. 

The I. F. L.’s two August publications 
were “The Stretelli Case and Other Mys- 
teries” by Edgar Wallace, a new book never 
before published in book form in this coun- 
try, and “Unforbidden Fruit’ by Warner 
Fabian, being reprinted for the first time. 
The books for September distribution are 
“Who Cares,” a reprint by Cosmo Hamil- 
ton, and “Children of the Whirlwind,” an 
underworld romance by Leroy Scott. Dur- 
ing the month of August there were special 
window displays in a number of chain 
stores throughout the country. This gives 
publicity to the fact that book departments 
in chain stores are here to stay. The dis- 
plays called for skill in design, and are 
merely part of the past and future scheme 
of book display. 





Si 
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A July issue 


* * * 


Mr. Cahen’s attitude is set forth in the 
following statement: “The demand for 
books can be increased and should be in- 
creased. The present state of disorder and 
hysteria among the publishers can only be 
solved by industry-wide co-operation. People 
are always skeptical of a new move, but 
ours is one that has come gradually and 
with a carefully planned program. Ours is 
one of many good methods of distribution, 
being guided along orderly lines, a sound 
economic structure, and with the cooper- 
ation of the chain stores, that most impor- 
tant factor in future retailing. It all comes 

Continued on page 33 
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New Homeland Honored by Racial Groups 


Series of brilliant celebration sgiven at Symphony Hall in Boston by the natives of ten nations to 
commemorate the founding of the old Bay Colony of Massachusetts—Success 
due to Mr. William Lowell Putnam, Chairmam 


ful tercentenary celebration of the 

Founding of the Old Bay Colony of 
Massachusetts on a mid-July day, A. D. 
1930. On the slopes of Boston Common, be- 
fore a structure gaily adorned with gold, 
reflecting the colors of the dome on Beacon 
Hill, with flags proudly flying nearly a 
hundred thousand foregathered. The name 
of the building recalled the days of John 
Winthrop when the tribune was the begin- 
ning of self-government in America. It 
was located on almost the very spot where 
Anne Hutchinson was convicted and ban- 
ished. It was an ideal day of sunshine and 
soft breezes, little suggestive of the harsh 
scenes that have been depicted in early 
Puritan History. 

Hon. Herbert Parker, Chairman of the 
Tercentenary Committee, presided with the 
grace and dignity of, but more gracious 
manner than, the moderators of the old- 
time town meeting. 

With his voice amplified so that it was 
heard by the hundred thousand people the 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, greeted the descend- 
ants of men and women who had assembled 
here in the strenuous and _ succeeding 
struggles for freedom from the mother 
country which led to the founding of the 
Republic. Honorable Frank Allen, Chief 
Executive of Massachusetts presided—a 
worthy successor of John Winthrop, the 
first Governor of the colony called Massa- 
chusetts. Mayor Curley’s greeting was a 
masterpiece delivered by the son of an Irish 
immigrant who was more New England in 
thought and action than some of those who 
bore the names of early Puritan settlers. 
It was an appeal for the future as well as 
a reverend tribute to a glorious past. In 
the cap and gown of Harvard, the first 
college established in the Western world, 
Judge Robert Grant, author and scholar, 
delivered an impressive ode, for an ode is 
an essential according to the traditions of 
celebrating historical events. On the plat- 
form maintaining his reputation for silence 
sat Calvin Coolidge, former President of the 
United States. More than any other one 
President since the days of the Adamses and 
Franklin Pierce, Calvin Coolidge typified 
New England thought and administration 
ian knowing what not to say and what not 
to do. The orator of the day was Dr. Fisher 
of New College, Oxford. He was an inti- 
mate friend of James Bryce, the author of 

he American Commonwealth, counted a 
standard work on the government of the 
United States. A tall stately figure with 
iron gray hair, blue eyes, with the rather 
classic features of a scholar, Dr. Fisher 


bg climax was reached in the event- 


began reading the oration. As literature 
it will endure, but as a speech for the occa- 
sion it did not awaken any outburst of en- 
thusiasm, It was the cold and critical 
analysis of past history frequently predi- 
cated on that word “If” which Kipling 
has immortalized as a title of one of his 
famous poems. 

The text of the oration was rigidly pro- 
tected by copyright, but that did not pre- 
vent a free for all discussion of the dis- 
tinguished Oxford scholar’s address which 
revealed many startling facts concerning 
the days when the exodus of the Puritans 





was made from England.. Over twenty 
thousand rather distinguished men and 
sturdy yoemen emigrated to the Old Bay 
Colony within ten years, after long and 
adventuresome passages in sailing ships. 
He called attention to the fact that the city 
of Bristol, then the second largest municip- 
ality in England, was practically depopu- 
lated. After the address the chorus and the 
bands together with the people—sang and 
played the National Anthem. 

The parade that had preceded the exer- 
cises was colorful and included the famous 
“Black Watch” coming from Toronto who 


Hon. Herbert Parker, Chairman Massachusetts Tercentenary 
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Some of the Armenians who took part in the “Racial Groups” program 


acted as an escort for the British Ambassa- 
dor. A banquet was held in the evening 
that stands out with a record for brief and 
pointed after-dinner talks. Governor Allen 
as toast-master closed the banquet festiv- 
ities early for the big social event at the 
Jack Gardner Palace where the gayeties and 
brilliant costume of a military ball com- 
pleted a day in sharp contrast to the end of 
a holiday celebration in the Puritan times 
of John Winthrop. 
* + * 

To many, one of the most fascinating 
places of the Tercentenary was the series 
of gatherings held at Symphony Hall in 
July under the direction of the “Committee 
on Racial Groups.” It revealed in a graphic 
way what Massachusetts has achieved as 
one of the great “melting pots” of the 
country. It also demonstrated how much 
it had done for these adopted citizens in 
the way of education. It also portrayed im- 
pressively something often overlooked in 
surveying the subject of immigration, and 
proved how much America owed to these 


sturdy peoples in their contributions to our 
national progress. It was a week of con- 
tinuous pageants and programs that were 
as varied and dramatic as any production 
of the theatre or opera. The audiences on 
the different nights were an outporing of 
the various peoples from foreign lands and 
their children who make up today a large 
part of the body politic of Boston and 
Massachusetts of today. 
* * - 

A daily exhibit was made of the products 
of the various countries on the second floor 
attended by women in the quaint and pic- 
turesque costumes of the different nations 
represented. On every hand in the jostling 
crowds one heard American colloquialisms 
mingled with foreign accent and tongues 
but all with a distinctive American man- 
nerism indicating an abiding faith in their 
new homeland. 

On Armenian night the stage was filled 
with people in the brilliant costume of the 
early kings, queens, warriors, priests and 
leaders of Armenia in chronological order. 


It was like a vivid page of history in the 
flesh and blood realism of a motion picture. 
The music of orchestra and chorus, lead 
by Mr. G. Suni the eminent composer, and 
musical artists like Mrs. Sirarpe Kondayan 
the violinist and Mr. Levon Vartanian the 
pianist, impressed those present of the in- 
herent part that native Armenian genius 
has played in the U. S. A. When Mme. 
Rose Zulalian, the popular Armenian prima 
donna sang Mrs. Gulesian’s “Hymn _ to 
America” and after the folk songs closed 
the program with the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” the effect was electric and thrilling, 
as the great audience arose and saluted the 
mammoth flag. It has long been agreed 
that no singer in the country excels Mme. 
Zulalian in the singing of our national an- 
them. 

This event made the following historical 
sketch read almost as a part of our natural 
history. 

Armenians are an essentially Alpine 
European people, who in the course of one 
of those cataclysms of history and by an un- 
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fortunate concatenation of circumstances 
were transferred to Asia Minor, where 
they at least for the last twenty-seven cen- 
turies have made their land a centre of lit- 
erary culture and for the last sixteen cen- 
turies a home for Christian civilization. 
Their national history is an ancient one. 
They have been contemporaneous with the 
Greeks of Pericles to the West and with the 
Hebrews of David to the East. 

In the first century B. C. and during the 
reign of Tigranes the Great, Armenia be- 
came the most powerful kingdom of the 
East. Its power extended from the Caspian 
to the Mediterranean Seas. Coming into 
contact with the power of Rome, Tigranes 
had to put a limit to his ambitions as a con- 
queror. During the ten centuries following 
the reign of Tigranes the Great the Armen- 
ians enjoyed a more or less independent na- 
tional life and their last independent state 
was formed in Cilica by the Rubenian Dy- 
nasty and lasted from 1080 to 1375 A. D. 

Armenians have had a leading part in the 
promotion of technical architecture of the 
world. They were one of the original con- 
tributors to the development of the Euro- 
pean Gothic architecture. Their achieve- 


ment in this line is attested also by the mag- 
nificent ruins of the ancient capital city of 
Ani in Armenia. 

From 1848 to 1895 Armenians came over, 
some to study professions and some to enter 
into business careers. But very few of them 
had the intention to remain in this country 
permanently. 1895 and 1896 were the most 
disastrous years in the long history of the 
Armenian people. Sultan Hamid had de- 
creed a general massacre of the Armenians 
in their homeland and throughout Asia 
Minor. People began to flee here and there 
and everywhere for their lives. 

Roughly estimated, there are some 100,- 
000 Armenians in the United States, divided 
into four regional sections, each section 
containing some 25,000 souls—New Eng- 
land, New York with Philadelphia, the Mid- 
Middle West with Chicago as the centre, 
and California. 

7 * em 

On the evening devoted to France came 
a new appreciation of the French people, 
that has not been generally recognized. 
The tragic association as allies during the 
World War may have overshadowed the 
long contact of New England with the 
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descendants of the French who first settled 
on this continent. The French program 
radiated the charm of the land where the 
contrasts of thrift and gayety, art and style 
hold sway. For to Paris the womankind 
of the world looks for the fashions and 
modes of feminine attire, attuned with un- 
swerving devotion to beauty and grace. - 

This program confirmed the following 
comprehensively gdnerous tribute to the 
French people in the Historical Review writ- 
ten for this occasion. 

“France was once the possessor in North 
America of a vast empire, which extended 
from Labrador to the Floridas and from the 
shores of the Altantic Ocean to the remot- 
est lake of Canada.” Thus, Chateaubriand, 
with this striking sentence ushers in his 
great tale of “Atala.” 

This vast empire was lost to France, but 
not to the French. After the cession of 
Canada to England in 1763, 60,000 were 
left to perpetuate the race and to regain by 
its marvelous fecundity, by its peaceful in- 
filtration all over North America, a part of 
this lost empire. 

They are home builders. The love of 
home is, after all, the foundation of good 





A group of Syrians in their native costumes 
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citizenship. They group themselves around 
the church, that their zealous priests have 
erected from a steady flow of small contri- 
butions. Soon, parochial buildings, bilin- 
gual schools, cluster around the Church. 
Order, thrift, slow by systematic acquisition 
of property presiding over these groupings. 
An irreducible attachment to ancestral tra- 
ditions, to the religion, the language of their 
fathers simply intensifies their pride in 
American citizenship, their loyalty to Amer- 
ican institutions, for they have found that 
they can retain unmolested these racial 
characteristics. 

In this country, and particularly in 
Massachusetts, under protecting, humani- 

















Miss Edna Phillips 


tarian laws, the slow evolution of our’ popu- 
lation is tending toward absorption, towards 
unification. The racial group have brought 
to the general welfare, to the common weal, 
the honesty, the thrift, the respect for law, 
the loyalty that have characterized the 
French Canadians in Massachusetts. 
7 — - 

Two excellent performances were given 
by the citizens from Germany, one recalling 
their triumphs in music and the other in 
gymnastics. These events were an im- 
pressive reminder of the contribution of the 
people from the fatherland who are identi- 
fied with many movements that have helped 
to make Massachusetts a cultural and 
musical centre of the country. 

The first German colonies in New Eng- 
land are associated with the name of Waldo. 
Jonathan Waldo came to Boston at the close 
of the seventeenth century as the agent of a 
Hamburg House and he rose to be one of 
the leading merchants of the city. His son, 
Samuel Waldo, became interested in land 
speculation within the present state of 
Maine, which then was a part of the Colony 
of Massachusetts. 

In 1749 the General Court of Massachus- 
etts appropriated four townships for the 
accommodation of foreign Protestants, wto 
in the Eastern and two in the Western part 
of the province. Two of the townships were 
located in the extreme Northeastern part 
ngar Fort Massachusetts, west of the Con- 
necticut River, in what is now Franklin 


County and extending into Vermont. The 
other two townships were to be located far 
East, (in the extreme Western part of 
Maine, the present Cumberland County). 

The earliest development of music in New 
England was that started through the influ- 
ence of William Billings and his music class 
in 1774. This was the link between the 
early psalm singing and the later oratorical 
societies. The Stoughton Musical Society 
was organized after the close of the war of 
independence, on November, 1786. Member- 
ship was for a long time confined to men. 
The reaction against the Billings School re- 
sulted in the foundation of the most influ- 
ential of all choral societies in New Eng- 
land, namely, the Handel & Haydn Society, 
in 1815. The impulse for its foundation 
was given by the “Peace Council” in honor 
of the close of the War of 1812 held on 
Washington’s Birthday, 1815, in King’s 
Chapel. One of the leading figures in the 
movement was Gottlieb Graupner, in whose 
music store the first assembly was held. 
Some of the leading men of Boston contrib- 
uted to the society’s foundation. On the 
succeeding Christmas evening the first 
grand oratorio was given to a delighted 
audience. Haydn’s “Creation” was ren- 
dered, together with selections from the 
Oratorios of Handel. The presidents of 
the society were for a long time its conduc- 
tors. A distinct advance came with an 
appointment of a professional conductor in 
1854. Carl Zerrahn (born in Macklenburg 
in 1826) was called to the position, and for 
more than forty years served as the most 
prominent conductor of the society’s list. 

Boston has put on record the first orches- 
tral director and the first prominent orches- 
tra in the country. The pioneer was the 
German musician already mentioned—Gott- 
lieb Graupner, whom Elson calls the father 
of American orchestral music. 

It was appropriate that on the Greek 
night a classic German play should be 
given emphasizing the ancient and enduring 
glories of Greece. It was like a glimpse of 
Sophocles to witness his Oedipus Rex in 
England by actors in whom flowed the blood 
of those who may have participated in the 
very beginning of the dramatic art. 

When we go into our modern theatres we 
notice that nearly all seem to have one plan 
of arrangement—the stage in the front, ris- 
ing tiers of seats for the audience, and the 
semi-circular space called the “orchestra.” 
The Greeks gave us this plan. But this is 
entirely true—except that the Greeks did 
not use the orchestra for seats as we do; 
the Greeks used this for performances. 

Theatrical performances have become so 
familiar to the mind, that we are apt to 
regard them as an obvious and natural con- 
trivance; but history throws a different 
light upon the question. The ability of the 
Greeks to contrive an orderly and continu- 
ous play evidenced the greatest creat- 
ive genius. The magnitude of the task is 
proved by the fact that it has never been 
fully and_ satisfactorily accomplished, 
except by a single nation—the Greeks. It 
is from this race that every drama, both 
ancient and modern, which has attained to 
anything like perfection of form, is ulti- 
mately derived. 

Aeschylus, the greatest poetic genius the 


ancient world saw, Sophocles, the most fin- 
ished master of Athenian tragedy, and 
Euripides, the most idealistic and individu- 
alistic playwright of Greece, wrote a fin- 
ished product—hitherto unsurpassed—the 
drama; while Aristophanes, greatest of 
comic writers, created the comedy. 
* * * 

At one of the programs the presence of 
Hon. Herbert Parker, President of the Ter- 
centenary, was discovered. The Grand Old 
Man of Massachusetts was called to his feet 
by the enthusiastic adopted citizens in the 
audience. 

His voice and greetings at the ceremonies 
on the Common were like a ringing appeal 
from an Elder Statesman. Whatever he 
says or whatever he does comports with all 
the requirements of revenend dignity, but 
also has that touch of sympathy and kindli- 
ness that makes the whole world kin; free 
from the chill and aloofness that are some- 
times called New England dignity. Like 
Cincinnatus, the sturdy farmer from Lan- 
caster, Mass., he was called to the task from 
his well-earned rest days of retirement after 
years of faithful public service, and re- 
sponded with the virility of expression and 
the inspiring leadership characteristic of 
his illustrious career. 

Something in the Polish program gave 
me a thought of Paderewski. I recalled his 
concert in this very Symphony Hall during 
the World War when he pleaded for his be- 
loved Poland with a master’s touch on the 
Steinway. There was a feeling of ideals 





Mrs. William Lowell Putnam 
of Mass. Americanization Bureau 


and dreams back of the performance which 
celebrated Poland’s part in the Tercenten- 
ary. One could almost feel that plaintive 
appeal for freedom that persisted on 
through the Centurics. When the White 
Eagle of Poland again appeared among the 
Standards of Nations, more than Poland re- 
joiced—it struck a responsive chord in the 
American heart and recalled the Polish 
patriots who rendered such valiant service 
during our own struggle for liberty. 

In the records of this particular evening 
we read: 

“There is probably no department of 
human activity in the United States 


in’ 
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which Polish names will not be found. The 
number is greater than seems apparent at 
first, for a few have Anglicized their ances- 
tral cognomen. During the Civil War sev- 
eral performed distinguished services for 
which they were honored. In the field of 
education there have been several notable 
Poles upon the faculties of our leading in- 
stitutions. Others have achieved distinction 
in medicine literature, music, sculpture and 
drama. As the greater part of the Ameri- 
can immigration is comparatively recent, 
this remarkable record is only a prognos- 
tication of the part that those of Polish 
birth will assume in the future develop- 
ment of the country. 


The Poles have a national love for cere- 
mony and social intercourse in civic par- 
ades. They are sure to be prominent because 
of their striking costumes and their large 
numbers. Boston in particular and Massa- 
chusetts in general will remember the huge 
street parade and the exercises that fol- 
lowed on the occasion of the dedication of 
the General Kosciuszko monument in Oc- 
tober of 1927. It was the most colorful and 
interesting spectacle in the history of Bos- 
ton when about 27,000 Poles from all over 
the state marched in this parade. Last 
October there was another huge street par- 
ade in Boston when the Poles of Massachus- 
etts celebrated the 150th Anniversary of the 
death of that gallant soldier, General Cas- 
imir Pulaski, at the Battle of Savannah. 

Among the many elements coming into 
the American melting pot the Poles stand 
high. Their blood is destined to enter into 





the composite American type that will be 
evolved.” 

There was an outburst of enthusiastic 
gratitude in the Symphony Hall gathering 
representing ten nations when Mrs. William 
Lowell Putnam sitting modestly in the audi- 
ence was called upon to stand and receive 
their appreciation for her help in time and 
money in sponsoring this series of “Racial 
Group” programs. The results she has 
already achieved in this work gave her loyal 
support. She lead with a liberal contri- 
bution and with characteristic Lowell en- 
ergy made the sort of success that follows 
her leadership. She considered this phase 
of the Tercentenary Celebration all-import- 
ant. It has already done more to weld to- 
gether all the various racial groups into an 
Americanism in common than any other one 
movement in the history of the Common- 


wealth. 
* * * 


Italian night was a musicale. There was 
a large and enthusiastic audience who were 
generous with their “bravos.” The descrip- 
tion of Italian influence in the United States 
was a revelation even to many versed in 
history. 

Intercourse of any kind whatsoever 
among human beings in civilized countries 
is founded, maintained and regulated by 
Law. And if Italy had done nothing else 
than to create, perfect and codify in the 
early centuries of the Chirstian Era a sys- 
tem of law on which are founded all the 
law systems of modern countries, she would 
still have made the greatest contribution 





Grecian Bostonians at their performance of Oedipus 


among nations to make possible our modern 
civilization. Roman law has been the basis 
of all succeeding legislation. Justinian’s 
Corpus Juris Civilis will ever remain the 
greatest monument of glory among the 
glories of Imperialism. 

A subject which brings Italy more closely 
to America is that of discoveries. Natur- 
ally enough, most of the Italian discoveries 
were contributed by the great sea republics 
of Genoa and Venice. Marco Polo was one 
of the greatest geographical travellers of 
all time. He visited most of the regions in 
Asia and in Africa, then hardly known to 
Europeans, and such was the description of 
his travels that it was thought at first pure 
fiction. Later came the momentous discov- 
ery of America by Columbus. A new world 
added to the old world, and all that these 
United States have meant to the world 
since! Two other Italians, John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot, discovered and explored New- 
foundland and Labrador. Another Italian, 
Da Verrazzano, discovered New York Bay. 
Other discoveries were made along the 
South American continent by another Ital- 
ian, America Vespucci, after whom the two 
Americas were named. 

In literature, in music, in sculpture, in 
thought, America has still to produce types 
of her own. Who can say what an import- 
ant part the Italian elements will play in 
the future of America? If the children of 
Italy in America do nothing more than to 
contribute all the characteristics of the race 
as have been exemplified throughout 
the centuries, they will have made to Ameri- 
can greatness and pro- 
gress and civilization a 
contribution at least equal 
to, if not greater than, 
that of any other racial 
group represented in our 
population. 

* * x 

A significant sugges- 
tion of the coming amity 
between Nations was in- 
dicated when the Russians 
and Finlanders of New 
England joined in giving 
a memorable evening of 
entertainment in Sym- 
phony Hall. The first 
part opening with the Fin- 
nish National Anthem re- 
flected the simple and 
sweet home life of Fin- 
land with folk-songs in 
costumes given with the 
charm of naturalness by 
Mirian Nelson Park, fol- 
lowed by a double quartet 
rendering songs of the 
homeland. 

The second part was 
Russian given with all the 
artistic finish of a St. 
Petersburg performance 
in the days of the Czars. 
Boris A. Berestneff was 
chairman and his an- 
nouncement continued in 
the informal manner of 
the program. The Bal- 








alaika Orchestra and 
Choir composed exclus- 
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ively of Russians in Boston gave the “Down 
the Volga” suggestion of an “Old Man 
River.” The songs of Mrs. Shlikevitch, 
famous opera singer, and dances by Mrs. 
Nina were given with the verve character- 
istic of Russian culture. Stirring popular 
songs of the homeland by Mr. Goremica 
touched the emotions of the audience. The 
dash of the Trepak Russian dance concluded 
the program in a whirling climax. 

The last 15 years have brought many 
changes in the geographical and political 
conditions of Russia, so that the accomplish- 
ment of the plan of the Massachusetts Bay 
Tercentenary Committee to demonstrate 
what every nation contributed to civiliza- 
tion—was a rather intricate problem for 
the Russian Organizing Committee. 

The Russian culture throughout the long 
sweep of its history, is the result of the 
creative power of many races of which the 
Great Russian Empire consisted. As in the 
case of Russian novelists, the great Russian 
composers opened to their audiences in 
foreign countries a new world of feeling 
and sensations. Deeply national, because 
intimately connected with the folksongs of 
the Russian people, so different and yet so 
universal, Russian music became a common 
treasure of mankind. 

By the very nature of her geographical 
situation Russia is destined to become a 
bridge between East and West. Geographic- 
ally Russia is no less an Asiatic than a 
European country. Within her boundaries 
live many oriental peoples with whom she 
had been in contact for centuries. Though 
there was war in these relations, there was 
also peaceful intercourse and mutual influ- 
ence. Russia taught the orientals many a 
useful lesson and in turn, learned from 
them some valuable things. If the growth 
of international good will and understand- 
ing is one of the most cherished hopes of 
humanity, then this position of Russia be- 
tween the two civilizations cannot fail to 
become of primary importance to the world. 


In the Swedish program there was a 
striking reminder of sturdy Viking days in 
the choruses that were rendered with the 
vim and vigor of the Norseland. There was 
a suggestion of the citizenship that is identi- 
fied with the making of the highest grade 
of steel and the achievements of the high- 
est type of useful adopted sons in America. 

As engineers and inventors the Swedes 
have added greatly to American progress. 
John Ericsson is the greatest name in this 
group. The propeller remains to this day 
the driving force of ships on the sea, be- 
neath the waves and in the air, and his 
Monitor called the “Yankee Cheese Box” 
inaugurated a new era in naval construc- 
tion and naval warfare during the Civil 
War. His fire engine and many other inno- 
vations. have added much to the progress 
not only of America but of the world. To 
this group belong John Dahlgren, inventor 
of the famous cannon, Carl Johansson, the 
inventor of the most perfect system of 
gauges, Ernest Alexandersson, the inventor 
of television, Vincent Bendix, the inventor 
of many automotive appliances, Bror Dahl- 
berg of Celotex, and others of almost equal 
prominence, while hundreds of lesser rank 
have made innumerable additions to the 
mechanical wealth of the nation. 


The papers called him “the flying fool,” 
“the crazy Swede,” “the squarehead,” until 
a bright morning in June, 1927, America 
woke and became aware that Lindbergh had 
crossed 3000 miles of uncharted air and 
landed safely on Le Bourget Field in Paris. 
He was at once proclaimed the uncrowned 
king of youthful America. Every news- 
paper in the land would sell its soul for a 
scrap of news about him, and he became 
over night the personal hero of a hundred 
and twenty million individuals. The recep- 
tion given to him on his return to these 
shores dwarfed every other event of its kind 
that has ever occurred before or since. 

Three hundred years since the Swedes 
began coming to these shores is a story full 
of high ideals, of unselfish service to our 
common country; a memory to the dead and 
an inspiration to the living, a call to follow 
in the footsteps of great ancestors and great 
compatriots by loyal support of our Gov- 
ernment and of our nation in times of war 
and peace. 

Thoughts of the day when the Peace 
Treaty was finally signed in the Hall of 
Mirrors in Paris come to me whenever I 
hear the name Latvia or visit people from 
that country. It was then a new name to 
many of use and seemed like the creation 
of another country on the map of Europe 
which was then in the re-making. 

A little over ten years later I found native 
sons of this land providing an interesting 
program in Symphony Hall, Boston, helping 
to celebrate the Tercentenary of the found- 
ing of their new homeland of Massachus- 
etts. The costumes and the folk-songs— 
in fact the entire program was intensely 
interesting, but to me the most impressive 
scene of all was the audience of native- 
born Letts and their children—so thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of their 
adopted homeland of America. 

United with the Letts were the people 
from Lithuania, another name that has 
appeared in the list of independent nations 
since the World War. Here they were in 
Boston joining with other brothers of the 
Slavic race in celebrating the birth of 
Democratic government in America. The 
chatter of their native tongue in the audi- 
ence, the music of folk-songs of the home- 
land all conspired to make it a most inter- 
esting phase of the programs given by 
racial groups. The Letts are naturally a 
serious race but on this night there was a 
merriment and gayety that revealed a 
people innately happy, liberty-loving and 
content in their new homeland. 

On March 23rd, 1918 the Kaiser signed 
an act recognizing the independence of 
Lithuania. On April 4th, 1919, in place of 
the “Presiding Committee of Three,” the 
taryba elected Antanas Smetona as Pro- 
visional President of Lithuania and itself 
took up the duties of a temporary Parlia- 
ment. 

Lithuania was admitted a member of the 
League of Nations on September 21st, 1921. 
She has been recognized de jure by all the 
principal nations of the world (recognition 
by the Great Powers, December 20th, 1922.) 
Her northern frontier with Latvia was 
regulated in 1921, by arbitration. On Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1923, the Conference of Am- 
bassadors transferred sovereignty to Lithu- 


ania over the Klaipeda (Memel) Territory, 
which in yiew of its Lithuanian character, 
had been detached from Germany by the 
Peace Treaty of Versailles. According to 
the convention signed at Paris on May 8th, 
1924, the Territory of Klaipeda constitutes 
a unit under the sovereignty of Lithuania, 
with a large measure of local autonomy. In 
recovering Klaipeda, Lithuania obtained her 
natural outlet to the sea, while Klaipeda 
was rejoined to its natural hinterland. 

The only forms of art which have a place 
in the life of the peasant are those which 
can enter directly into his daily life, and 
those are the decorative and applied arts; 
these were the forms of Lithuanian popular 
art. The oppressed, but beauty-loving 
Lithuanian peasant has always shown deep 
individuality and ingenuity in beautifying 
the household objects which he daily uses 
and even more so, in making the objects 
which touch the strongest chord in his na- 
ture—his deep religious feeling. 

An evening that recalled the romance of 
Arabian Nights was when the Syrians 
appeared. In charge of the exhibit was a 
young woman whose beauty added much to 
this setting of the Orient in Boston. It 
brought to my mind scenes in Damascus, 
the oldest inhabited city in the world, with 
its tropies of the early cradle of civilization. 
The historic pageant was brilliantly cos- 
tumed and staged and many of the actors 
were prominent business and professional 
men of Boston. 

During the Roman period Syria witnessed 
the birth of Christ in Bethlehem and his 
crucifixion in Jerusalem. Through Syria, 
Christianity spread to the Greco-Roman 
world, and thence to Western Europe. 

The Syrian-Arab is essentially an _ in- 
dividual. Independence glows in his eyes 
and is resonant in his speech. A nobility of 
bearing distinguishes both the amir and 
the peasant. An exuberance of fancy and 
a love of romance and adventure are the 
common heritage of both. 

These qualities were characteristic of the 
people and their rulers, when Syria, for 
about a hundred years, was the center of 
the Arab Empire, the seat of Arab culture, 
and the stage of a life of ease and elegance 
and splendor. Bagdad became another 
Rome, and the Arabs of the desert, weaned 
for centuries from even the comforts of life, 
plunged headlong into a sea of golden splen- 
dor. This life reached its highest expres- 
sion in the reign of Haroun-er-Rashid, and 
that society was immortalized in the book 
of the Arabian Nights, one of the literary 
classics of the world. 

The greatest service the Syrian Arabs 
rendered to humanity was in the science of 
healing. Chemical pharmacy was created by 
them. Says Renan: “In the Middle Ages, 
when the European who was sick went to a 
shrine, the Arab went to a doctor.” 

Syrian immigration to the United States 
started about half a century ago. The 
years from 1890 to 1914 witnessed the 
greatest number of Syrians leaving their 
homeland for the American shores. There 
are about 250,000 Syrians in the United 
States. Of this number about 35,000 have 
made their homes in Massachusetts. One- 
half of this number are American citizens 
either by hirth or naturalization. 

Continued on page 16 
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U.S. Senator D. O. Hastings of Delaware 


The Representative of the Diamond State in the upper House of Congress who has made a record 
in two years proving throughly equal to the honors—with ability, vigor and 


three words which those who know 

Senator Daniel O. Hastings delight to 
use when describing him. His first ser- 
vice in the Senate has already commended 
iim to the older colleagues, who recognize 
n him the three mentioned qualities. Al- 
hough a new member, his speeches and 
ommittee service in the Senate have com- 
nanded the attention of veterans—in fact 
all his colleagues irrespective of 
arty. He seems to know just what 
o say and how to say it at the right 
moment to bring results. 

In his living quarters in Wash- 
ington I found him immersed in 
work, mastering the details of leg- 
islation of that day and date, for 
his own state in particular and his 
country in general. e 

* * * 


A ‘three “vigorous,” and “human” are 


A farmhouse near Princess Ann 
in Maryland is now pointed out by 
neighbors as his birthplace, and the 
date is given as 1874. The vitality 
of the country boy in sticking to 
the finish on any proposition, no 
matter what difficult problems it 
may involve, is retained in the 
prime of manhood. 

Daniel O. Hastings was the sixth 
son in a family of ten children, and 
his parents, Daniel H. and Amelia 
Hastings, made the education of 
their children their first concern in 
life. The oldest sister taught school 
in a one-room school house a mile 
away and young Daniel attended 
there until he was fourteen, al- 
though he was able to attend only 
four out of six months, because 
there was much work to do on the 
farm. Henceforth, his schooling 
was more irregular, but he man- 
aged to attend the High School at 
Princess Ann for two winters, be- 
fore he left home at the age of 
eighteen to take a position with 
the railroad company at Salisbury, 
Maryland, as office boy and extra 
clerk. Two years later he was pro- 
moted to the freight office of the 
Vennsylvania Railroad in Wilming- 
lon, where, out of his meagre 
salary of thirty-five dollars per 
was able to continue his educa- 
ion in shorthand and typewriting. Later 
he was promoted to an all-night job, making 
out the reports of all the outgoing and in- 
coming freight. He became so proficient 
that he was able to dispatch the work in 
six instead of ten hours, and add extra 
hours to his free day time to relentlessly 
continue his studies. 


month, 


high human qualities 


One day he casually suggested to the 
chief clerk that he would like to study law, 
and asked him frankly what kind of a law- 
yer he thought he would make. ‘The clerk 
insisted that he had the qualifications of a 
good talker, and if he would always know 
what he was talking about, he allowed that 
he would make a good lawyer. He was re- 
ferred to Professor Reynolds who had spent 
his life as a teacher. When he appeared 





Senator Daniél O. Hastings 


before the professor, he was told that it 
would require six years for him to make 
even a start. There he was passed on to 
Professor Eastman to tackle the job of im- 
proving his education to the point of admit- 
ting him as a law student. With character- 
istic energy he did this in sixteen months 
and became a full-fledged law student. 
Now that he had his papers as a law stud- 
ent, he felt that another thing was neces- 


sary to call it a real beginning in life. 
He won his first great case in wooing 
Garrie Lee Saxton, to whom he was 
married in 1898. In the meantime, his 
wages at the railroad increased to forty-five 
dollars per month, for he had continued the 
habit of utilizing stray moments, wedging 
in a livelihood as he learned. 

He applied at a lawyer’s office for clerical 
work to enable him to get in touch with 
actual practice. His shorthand was 
imperfect, but he was offered a 
position at twenty-five a month, 
which he accepted, giving up nearly 
twice the salary, with the approval 
of the plucky young bride. The 
hours were from eight to five, but 
the outside hours he utilized in con- 
tinuing in railroad employment, but 
found that his law studies were 
being neglected in the long hours 
of clerical work. 

* * * 

Deciding that he would attend 
the George Washington Law School 
in Washington, he sought a position 
in the Auditor’s office of the South- 
ern Railroad at fifty dollars a 
month. The work was done so 
well that he was given a raise to 
sixty and entered the Law School 
in 1899. But the work at the audi- 
tor’s office required so much night 
duty that it began to interfere with 
his law studies. Doggedly deter- 
mined to go on, he took a Civil 
Service examination as a_ steno- 
grapher and tutored for the posi- 
tion, so that his first year at law 
school was a busy time, working 
days, studying nights, but he man- 
aged to take the second award in 
the “prize debate” with high honors. 

Passing the Civil Service exam- 
ination in July, 1900, he was given 
a position as clerk in the office of 
the Chief Engineer of the War and 
Navy Building at $900 a year with 
Uncle Sam’s easier hours of nine to 
four-thirty. 

A few months after the first 
baby was born in this Hastings 
family, they moved to Wilmington 
with D. O. Hastings as a full- 
fledged attorney-at-law—and just a half 
month’s pay to the good. 

It was not long before young Hastings 
attracted attention as a trial lawyer, but 
this was not enough to take up the double- 
time energies which he had cultivated, so 
he entered politics in 1904. After defend- 
ing three persons charged with homicide 
and securing an acquittal of each, he was 
appointed Deputy Attorney-General in 
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January, 1905. For four years he held this 
position, appearing in nearly all the crim- 
inal cases that were tried in the state. In 
January, 1909, he was appointed Secretary 
of State with the understanding that he 
should continue his law practice. Six 
months later, at the age of thirty-five, he 
was appointed a member of the Supreme 
Court for a term of twelve years. With 
level-headed foresight, he agreed to accept 
the position for two years only, for he felt 
that he did not want to be buried in the 
cloistered work of the Supreme Court while 
so young. He resigned in January, 1911, 
in order that his successor might be con- 
firmed by the State Senate then in session. 


Now he began the real work of an active 
law practice, and soon had one of the larg- 
est clienteles in the state. The remarkable 
fact is recorded that up to the time of going 
to the United States Senate, he had never 
been on the losing side of a single jury 
case, although he had taken part in most of 
the important cases tried in Delaware. 
This was true only up to last year, for 
after he went to the Senate he did lose one 


case. 
* * * 


Scarcely was the ink dry on his resigna- 
tion as a member of the Supreme Court 
when he was appointed City Solicitor for 
the City of Wilmington and was twice reap- 
pointed, serving six years in all. 

His friends were shocked when in 1920 he 
accepted the minor position of Judge of the 
Municipal Court. They insisted that it did 
not comport with the dignity of one who 
had served on the Supreme Court of the 
State. Hastings replied, “No man is too 
big for any job; the trouble is most jobs 
are too big for the men who occupy them.” 
Fortunately, this position did not interfere 
with his law practice, and he insists that 
this work gave him the greatest opportunity 
he has ever had for helpful public service. 

“Errors in judgment in this position were 
more serious to more people than any other 
position I ever occupied,” he said, “due 
largely to the fact that that Court deals 


with a class of persons who are unable to 
protect and help themselves.” 

While absorbed in this work, he was 
appointed in December, 1928, by Governor 
Robinson, United States Senator from Dela- 
ware when T. Coleman duPont resigned be- 
cause of ill-health. 

With less than two years of service in 
the greatest deliberative body in the world, 
Senator Hastings has made an enviable 
record which is comparable only to_his 
previous performances and achievements. 
While he has occupied public office almost 
continuously for twenty-four years, he has 
never been a candidate for a public office or 
elected to one. 

With the exception of the time he was on 
the Supreme Court bench, he has been ac- 
tive in the politics of Delaware for nearly a 
quarter of a century. In 1928 he attended 
the Republican National Convention with 
the proxy of Coleman duPont as alternate 
delegate, and also as national committeeman 
from Delaware. His specific instructions as 
an alternate were to hold out for the nom- 
ination of Coolidge, believing that if the 
President were nominated he would accept 
and be elected. While Mr. Hastings did not 
share that point of view, he was honor- 
bound to follow instructions. He was in the 
thick of the fight in the contest before the 
Republican National Committee for the 
seating of delegates, and was selected to 
present the Minority Report to the Conven- 
tion for a portion of the Texas delegation. 
This brought the first vote in the convention 
that tested the strength of Herbert Hoover 
as a nominee, the results being two to one 
against the field. 

His aptitude for political life in the 
energetic and vigorous little state of Dela- 
ware is so well known to the voters that it 
would not seem necessary to recite his quali- 
fications, for in every call to public duty he 
has been equal to the requirements. 

Early in 1930 came the great sorrow of 
his life when Mrs. Hastings suddenly passed 
away, after having enjoyed one full year 
with her beloved husband while Senator 
from Delaware. She left a son, a daughter, 


and three grandchildren. The delight and 
comfort of his life are these grandchildren 
who bring to him the happy memories of the 
dear old struggling days when his own little 
family: were growing up. 

As a member of numerous clubs, includ- 
ing the Congressional Country Club in 
Washington, of which he is one of the board 
of governors with President Hoover, and as 
a member of the Grace M. E. Church at Wil- 
mington, Senator Hastings has kept in close 
touch with the social and home life of the 
people of Delaware, taking an active inter- 
est in community work. 

For many years he conducted his own 
farm at Dover, and at one time had a fine 
herd of Holstein cattle. He is not onl) 
farmer-born, but understands the problems 
of the tillers of the soil and many of th« 
difficulties and hazards they have to face in 
order to make a living in the hazards of 
sowing and reaping that others may have 
food. This has been evidenced in his wor!: 
in the Senate in behalf of Farm Relief and 
other legislation concerning economic con- 
ditions. 

Old-timers in Delaware, as well as ail 
other classes of voters, agree that in less 
than two years, Daniel O. Hastings has fully 
demonstrated his vigor, ability and human 
qualities as a United States Senator as well 
as in all the other capacities in which he has 
so efficiently served all the people all the 
time in effective public service. Consequent- 
ly, the people of Delaware, with their great 
development of good roads, which is expand- 
ing the farming interests of the state, 
are expecting an early return of prosperity 
together with the enhancement of the indus- 
trial prestige of Delaware. It would seem 
that a hearty endorsement will come in No- 
vember to the worthy and energetic suc- 
cessor of Senator T. Coleman duPont, an 
endorsement which would thoroughly safe- 
guard the interests of the sturdy little com- 
monwealth in playing its full part in the 
affairs of the nation during the coming 
years. The Diamond State has reason to 
be proud of her public men and Daniel O. 
Hastings already stands high in the list. 





New Homeland Honored by Racial Groups 


Syrian students are found in every Uni- 
versity in all the states, and Syrian teachers 
and professors are instructing many of 
them. Syrian men and women are occu- 
pied in every line of endeavor from the 
highest profession to the humblest mill 
work. At least one-third of the Syrian fam- 
ilies in Massachusetts own their own homes. 

President Calvin Coolidge said: “All 
peoples have points of excellence and are 
justly entitled to the honorable considera- 
tion of all nations.” 

The concluding performance of this veri- 
table “congress of nations,” was a fitting 
climax to the series given by the “Racial 
Group.” It did much to make good citizens 
of all who contacted with the idea directly 
or indirectly. The Ukrainians made great 
preparations for “their night” which took 
sketch entitled “Memoirs from Highlands” 


interspersed with folk song and dance. 
the form of a musicale, opening with a 
This was followed by a garland of ancient 
songs. On the national instrument called 
Kolga Bandousa, Prof. Vassyl Yemety gave 
a thrilling concert opening with “Church 
Bells” and closing with “Cossack Sharivka.” 
The cossacks of Ukraine in dancing scenes 
arranged by the artist ballet master Vasil 
Avrameuka with a Ukrainian orchestra 
danced by Theodore Homkowyar, helped to 
make a program of artistic finish. 

Today the Ukrainian race occupies a 
territory larger in extent than France—that 
is, one of the largest national territories in 
Europe. Russian history being the neces- 
sary source of information of English 
encyclopedias, and the study of Ukrainian 
literature having been forbidden up till a 
very few years ago, it is not to be expected 


Continued from page 14 


that many people in this country should 
know the true facts of the case. 

Before the war these people were divided 
under two Empires; thirty-two million were 
under Russia and five million under Austria. 
After the war the Ukrainian territory was 
divided up by Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, 
Hungary and Poland. 

The Ukrainian people are a loyal and 
loving race. Loyal to the country of their 
birth or ancestry and loyal to their adopted 
country, the United States. The World 
War Records shows the percentage of 
Ukrainians in the American forces, who 
fought and gave their lives through loyalty 
and love for the United States. Their love 
and loyalty for their fatherland—Ukraine—- 


de 








is reverently held as a basic impulse in’ 


cultivating the highest type of American 
citizenship in their adopted home-land. 
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Owen D. Young, A Thinker and Doer 


A career that has inspired practical ideals through thought—applied to action. The simplicity of his 
constant considerations in complications. The old ‘“‘Level’’ of common sense used in squaring 
deed and purpose in laying firm foundations for enduring achievement 


OW and then the people take a sub- 
N conscious reckoning as to who are 
the leaders of the times. The cast of 
characters as well as the play of human ac- 
tivities seem to shift every seven years—to 
ise that magic figure in calculation. Every 
lay brings new scenes and acts in the drama 
of Life. The verdict of “thumbs up” or 
‘thumbs down” or that other appalling al- 
ernative “forgotten” is given as the 
lay proceeds—to determine who 
are top liners in the “electric 
lights” of the great Passing Show. 
From what I have heard in 
meanderings about the country 
there is one man who stands out 
pre-eminent as a leader—typify- 
ing the genius of the glorious pres- 
ent. His innate modesty would 
make him recoil at my suggestion, 
and his record proves that he is 
sincere in shrinking from public- 
ity, but in my observations Owen 
D. Young remains an outstanding 
personality in these piping times 
—that seem like a prologue to a 
golden era of friendly understand- 
ing. 

Since boyhood days in Herkimer 
County, New York, where he 
was born, Owen Young in his 
quiet way has again and again 
proven the general rule that many 
strong leaders are nurtured on the 
farms. As a student he has pur- 
sued his own way in apparently 
first understanding himself and 
his purpose and then developing 
the faculty of making others 
understand him as well as to help 
them to understand themselves. 

Seated in his office I found be- 
fore me a tall, slender man with 
dark eyes and a smile that re- 
flected inherent gentleness and 
consideration. Lighting his pipe 
he leaned back in his chair with 
his desk cleared as if there was 
nothing in the world at that time on his 
mind but the subject we were discussing. 
Unfolding his long legs he rose now and 
then to walk to the window, as if the in- 
spiring scene of teeming activity in lower 
‘ew York and the harbor might stimu- 
late meditation upon the conclusion matur- 
in his mind. He seems to grasp 
the big irritating entanglements of a situa- 
tion and untie the knot with a judgment 
fair and considerate to all concerned. 

“There is a destiny that shapes our ends,” 
was a thought that came into the mind 
then in recalling the career of men who rose 
from humble beginnings. Such lives seem 


ing 


like some forms of plant life, that receiving 
a small gift of earth, absorb the best, thrive 
and grow in spite of all obstacles. 

Owen D. Young is such a man. To be 
sure he had the fine heritage of good blood, 
honest and intelligent parentage and natur- 
ally—ambition. He secured an education by 
persistent effort. It is told of him that he 


walked from his birthplace—Van Hornes- 
ville, New York, into a neighboring sec- 





Owen D. Young 


tion—Cooperstown—to do an errand which 
took him to a large building. Wandering 
in the corridors he spied several men in 
grave discussion and learned that a judge 
and lawyers were in conference. It was 
the first time that he had come to the real- 
ization that money could be earned in some 
less arduous way than by farming. He 
knew that education was necessary to such 
an end and from that day he determined to 
seek learning and to become—possibly a 
lawyer. 
* 7 * 

Having beheld the vision, he did not re- 

linquish it. After hours he studied while at- 


tending schools near his home. At fifteen 
he was advanced in Latin, mathematics and 
physics. In time he entered St. Lawrence 
University and there—because he was 80 
far advanced in mathematics, he made the 
request that he be given his points in that 
study without taking the course—if he 
passed an examination. This test he was 
allowed to take and he tells of the amusing 
incident. The professor took him to a 
quiet room and began the test by 
giving him this problem—“Two 
times two equals what and why?” 

For a long time he pondered the 
question and then decided that 
there was more to learn in 
mathematics and “took” the 
course. 

Upon his graduation from St. 
Lawrence University, Owen 
Young continued his education at 
the Boston University Law 
School, where he completed a 
three years’ course in two-years 
and paid his way by tutoring. 
At this same Law School he later 
acted for three years as a 
lecturer in Common Pleas, and 
was offered the post of Assistant 
Dean, a post. which he was 
obliged to decline for financial 
reasons. 

Since then he has. received 
degrees from many prominent 
colleges in the United States. 
This is the man who once said, 
“Many men run away from re- 
sponsibility rather than welcome 
” 

After Mr. Young was admitted 
to the bar he entered partnership 
in the law business. Tyler & 
Young was a firm in Boston that 
soon attracted attention, because 
they seemed to settle things 
right—and in a way that they 
remained settled. 

It is often true that we attain 
that for which we are prepared. In time 
Owen D. Young became counsel for the 
General Electric Company, was advanced 
to the position of Vice-President and since 
1922 has been Chairman of the Board, 
directing an army of 100,000 employees; his 
activities are numerous—the outstanding 
being that of Chairman of the General 
Electric Company, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Radio Corporation, 
a director of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Deputy-Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, a director and 
Chairman of the Advisory Council of the 
National Broadcasting Company, and Hon- 
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orary Vice-President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 
* — 

' The understanding which Owen D. Young 
had of international matters was shown by 
his wise judgment in interpreting the plan 
of 1924, which is called the Dawes Plan, and 
which preceded the Young Plan of 1929. In 
the dark days of depression following the 
World War he helped to bring about 
tranquillity. It was not military men that 
the world then most needed, but business 
men, and Owen Young was chiefly respon- 
sible for bringing about the prospect of 
order in Europe. Speaking of his abilities 
in this and other directions, Charles Evans 
Hughes once said, “Owen Young has emin- 
ent and constructive ability—rather I 
should say genius.” 

Arthur Pound of the Harvard Law School, 
discussing Mr. Young’s work, said that he 
was of the Lincoln type. “He has deep set 
eyes, eyes quick to kindle and equally quick 
to gloom. He has generous and expressive 
hands and is filled with natural dignity; he 
wore an attitude of patience, subdued al- 
most to the point of gentleness and had the 
air of one who had wrestled with gigantic 
forces; he seemed as if he were presently 
going forth to meet other forces but for 
the moment was at peace, in good humor 
and with a little philosophy as man to man.” 

There were few occasions when Owen D. 
Young consented to speak but when he did 
he was regarded with the closest attention, 
as one foremost in the rank of nationally- 
minded men. 


Speaking for the industries he once said, 
“Whatever happens to boundaries and gov- 
ernments, water will still run down hill and 
electric currents and sound waves will be 
chasing one another through ether. .Assur- 
edly better machines will be made and more 
of them. Facts will still be facts and men, 
men; the coming generations may not be 
supermen but they will be better men if we 
do our best to provide them with facts.” 

In task after task Mr. Young added to 
his reputation as one who knew*how to 
straighten out troublesome kinks without 
irritating word or suggestion of ill-feeling. 

The International situation after the 
World War called for leaders of this 
description and he appeared. Without 
trumpet or herald he proceeded to the vari- 
ous problems assigned him with infinite pa- 
tience and unselfish consideration of the 
other fellow—steadfastly pursuing his ob- 
jective with facts, logic and sympathetic 
understanding. There was a broad appreci- 
ation of both sides of the controversy— 
then he proceeded to adjust the human equa- 
tion—fully cognizant of mental processes 
that are to be used to bring about almost 
magical results. 

* * * 


In his conferences on the German repara- 
tions he smoothed complications by apply- 
ing kindness with his incontrovertible logic. 
When the Young Plan was completed, it 
was submitted’to a popular vote at the 
instance of the German opponents of the 
Plan, who insisted that the people be given 
a chance to reject it. The people of the 
German Republic overwhelmingly endorsed 
the Plan. It was altogeth a unique 


and unparalleled sequel to the signing 
of an _ international agreement—invok- 
ing approval in a popular vote, departing 
from the customs of diplomacy. Owen Young 
had faith that the people directly concerned 
would understand the purpose of the nego- 
tiations that had been continuing for many 
months. The electors of the new German 
republic overwhelmingly endorsed the 
proposition that was born in diplomatic 
processes directed largely by Owen D. 
Young. The ink was scarcely dry when he 
sailed for home in order to be present at 
the wedding of his son and receive an hon- 
orary degree at Hamilton College from the 
hands of Honorable Elihu Root, the master 
statesman of his day, who had long before 
expressed his appreciation of the genius of 
Owen Young. 

Undoubtedly these activities led to what 
has been termed his hobby, for he found a 
tremendous enthusiasm over the organiza- 
tion of the Walter Hines Page School of In- 
ternational Relations. He believed that men 
should be taught to understand the facts 
underlying relations of governments and to 
solve the questions which lie at the root of 
wars. He believed that the public were gen- 
erally uninformed and passionate. The 
school met its overhead by using the facili- 
ties of John Hopkins. 

The home life and private activities of 
Owen D. Young for the good and helpful- 
ness of his fellow men would require a 
volume in itself merely to chronicle a rec- 
ord of results. In greeting the Universalist 
General Convention held at Washington to 
dedicate the Tower of World Peace, he sent 
the following telegram altogether charac- 
teristic of the man and revealing @ven D. 
Young as one of the highest types of ameri- 
can citizenship true to the faith of his 
fathers. 


* * 


Deeply regret my inability to attend the 
dedication exercises of the Tower of World 
Peace. The dedication of Hepburn Hall at St. 
Lawrence University by Madame Curie on 
Saturday makes it physically impossible for 
me to reach Washington in time for your ser- 
vice. That the Universalist General Conven- 


tion should dedicate the tower of its National 


Church to world peace is strikingly consistent 
with its traditional faith. No one can aspire 
to world peace and encourage the necessary 
practical steps to attain it without a deep con- 
viction of the moral soundness of human beings 
everywhere. That you have associated my 
name with this tower makes me sensible both 
of the high honor and my own unworthiness. 

I owe much to the Universalist Church. It 
was literally the church of my fathers. It 
was from a Universalist Sunday school that 
Dr. Hervey took me to St. Lawrence, and 
among my most intimate friends are and have 
been Universalist ministers. Any contribution 
that I may have made toward the great objec- 
tive to which your tower is dedicated was made 
possible by the teachings of Universalism. The 
Universalist Church still holds my allegiance 
and my heart. 


It was fortunate for every householder 
having a radio set that a man of the char- 
acter of Owen D. Young had so much to do 
with the early development of the magic of 
radio. His influence and steady hand at 
the. helm had much to do in keeping the 
new young giant, marvel of the ages, from 
running away and spending its energies in 
directions that would have been inimicable 
to true progress and the limitless possibili- 


ties of this new force. It has expedited world 
communication and expanded a world-wide 
information that is eliminating many of the 
dark corners which bred the demagogue and 
the baneful powers that seek to destroy 
rather than construct for the betterment of 


- mankind in the onward march of civiliza- 


tion. His was the genius that first focused 
the incomparable system of broadcasting 
directly to the people—programs that are 
helpful and informative which in turn re- 
sulted in a more general use of the radio in 
the United States than any other country 
in the world. His was the vision that made 
it possible to provide every household in 
the country with the same means of obtain- 
ing the latest and most essential informa- 
tion of world affairs. It also provided emi- 
nent men in all walks of life the the oppor- 
tunity of coming in direct vocal contact 
with the millions and through the human 
voice established a new relationship be- 
tween the real leaders in human activities 
and the people. This brings the hope of a 
new dawn of a golden era of understanding 
through the medium of the spoken word 
that will ever be associated with the active 
and far-reaching activities of such minds 
as that of Owen D. Young. 


One is urged to go to a busy man to get 
something done and the wisdom in such pro- 
cedure is shown by the willingness with 
which Owen D. Young takes up gigantic 
tasks while at the same time his own re- 
sponsibilities do not suffer. Still at the 
helm in activities with two and a half 
billion dollars worth of assets, he has found 
time to do great public service and to work 
out plans that needed not only concentra- 
tion and labor but cool-headed judgment. 
Financial diplomacy plus a good old-fash- 
ioned faith helped him to steer an even 
course through questions effecting the 
liquidation of Germany’s war debt. He was 
at the elbow of Ambassador Dawes, gather- 
ing facts, arranging details, and lending a 
propelling power in the settlement of ques- 
tions as grave in peace as in war. Again 
what is known as the Young Plan for 
Reparations Payments developed through 
his knowledge of international affairs and 
brought about what it is hoped will prove a 
final settlement of the reparations problem. 
Knowing the value of understanding other 
countries has created his conviction that 
every one in public life should have a basic 
knowledge of foreign relations. 

* * — 


It is not possible for one man to perform 
“alone the great tasks that have come to 
Owen D. Young and he has proved himself 
great by his selection of the men who sur- 
round him—to aid him and to help carry 
forward what he conceives. There must be 
a more comprehensive world for this divina- 
tion—this reading of men; executive ability 
hardly covers his genius—it might be that 
“organization” is adequate. Above all else 
the ability to organize forces—human or 
mechanical—is a gift and its great ally is 
the power to utilize and control that which 
is organized. These qualities—or gifts— 
seem instinctive with this genius for big 


business. Because the work for which he is | 


directly responsible is so well organized— 
because the units are all in position—all 


Continued on page 33 
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Rector Provides Opportunities at DePauw 


College doors closed to him because of his youthhood poverty, Edward Rector’s later wealth, transmuted 
into scholarships, has opened the doors of his adopted college to hundreds of worthy young 
men—He and his wife have always taken a personal interest in the beneficiaries 


tural institution, with a College of 

Liberal Arts and a School of Music, 
located in Greencastle, Indiana, about forty 
miles from Indianapolis, with a population 
of only 5,000. It was founded in 1837 by 
he Indiana Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which, almost 
one hundred years ago, appointed 
three circuit riders—Allen Wiley, 
Calvin Rutter and James Arm- 
rong—the committee in charge 
to select the location, propose 
thename, and draw up resolutions 
regarding the purpose in founding 
such a college. A brief excerpt 
from the statement of the ‘‘pur- 
pose’ as reported by the com- 
mittee follows: 


| Dene UNIVERSITY is a small, cul- 


“‘Deeming, next to the religion 
of the Son of God, the lights of 
Science best calculated to lessen 
human woe and to increase the sum 
of human happiness,—we, there- 


good literary and moral regula- 
tions, would be of incalculable bene- 


the establishment of such an in- 
stitution.”’ 
[t was named Indiana Asbury 
University in honor of Francis 
Asbury, the great pioneer bishop 
who had died about sixteen years 
before in Virginia. Like other 
colleges, it had its years of finan- 
cial stress, and on one such ocea- 
sion was saved through the gift 
of $600,000 from a layman by 
the name of Washington C. 
DePauw and members of his 
family, of New Albany, Indiana. 
The name of the institution was 
changed in 1884, despite protests 
from the benefactor, to DePauw 
University. Mr. DePauw had 
previously intended to found 
another college with his money. 
DePauw University has always 
had a reputation for high scholar- 
ship and equally high moral 
standards, and during the days 
of oratory was noted for its 
orators—among them Albert Be- 
veridge and other statesmen. 
During forty years DePauw won the state 
oratorieal contests twenty-one times and 
won the national eight times. 

_One of the outstanding features of the 
University today is the practical aid given 
to hundreds of deserving students. 

The Reetor Scholarship Foundation was 
made possible through the munificence of 
Edward Reetor, prominent patent attorney 


By HAZEL ALVERSON 


of Chicago, a Hoosier by birth. The gifts of 
this one man to the small college now total 
more than three and a half million dollars, 
two and a quarter million comprising the 
Rector Scholarship and Loan funds. Mag- 


nificent dormitories were built with most of 
the balance. 





Edward Rector 


Edward Rector was born in the little town 
of Bedford, Indiana, center of the world’s 
finest limestone deposits. A brief sketch 
from the biography written by Bishop 
George R. Grose best relates the story of the 
man’s life up to the time of his relationship 
to DePauw University. 

“He was the son of Isaac Rector, a Vir- 
ginian by birth, and Juliet Gardiner Rector, 


of Ohio. The courtship journeys between 
Bedford, Indiana, and Columbus, Ohio, in 
the days of slow travel show the Rector per- 
sistency. Isaac Rector was for long the heav- 
iest taxpayer in his county, but the deflation 
following the Civil War brought him to hon- 
orable failure that led him to surrender his 
home and even his household 
goods. And so when Edward 
Rector was graduated from high 
school, the boy saw six classmates 
start for college at Valparaiso, 
Indiana, while he himself re- 
mained sadly behind. 


“His autobiography gives ten 
different ways in which Edward 
Rector, the youth, made money. 
Some of them are homely up 
to the point of being laughable. 
He picked berries in season and 
exchanged them quart for quart 
for milk, by contract with a 
neighbor, and was always ahead 
in the account to keep the home 
supplied with milk quite after 
berry-picking days had gone. He 
bugged potatoes—ten cents for 
100—doing his counting with 
accurate scrupulousness. He re- 
paired cane-bottomed chairs, 
clerked in a drug store, and pass- 
ed quickly to a printing office 
and labored for $1.50-per week, 
—so making in a year less than 
enough to take care of one Rec- 
tor Scholarship. He copied the 
manuscript of an intended book 
—the author giving him $50 plus 
a $10 bonus for transcribing most 
neatly sixteen hundred pages. 
This was the first money he 
banked, being, as he humorously 
writes, ‘the basis of my fortune,’ 
and representing an amount than 
which he never afterward: had 
less. He worked in the County 
Recorder’s office at $3 a week 
and passed on to the County 
Auditor’s office, beginning there 
at $30 per month, and ending 
at $60. In addition, he kept 
the books of a saw mill, using 
his evenings to make the extra 
sums. 

“By hard work and frugal living Edward 
Rector, being then in his twentieth year, had 
saved enough to risk going to Cincinnati in 
the late fall of 1882. He received employ- 
ment at fifty dollars per month in a cousin’s 
law office, that of Judge William H. Martin, 
a firm that specialized in the law of patents. 
In a diary Edward Rector kept then followed 
an unconscious prophecy of a career, a com- 
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plete and accurate description of the first 
typewriter he used, with criticisms of its 
structure. How often was that power to be 
exhibited later in the great court rooms of 
our land! Then followed the Law 
School years in Cincinnati, with a definite 
schedule for each day—a schedule which 
was made into iron which was Edward Rec- 
tor’s will. Passing the years at 





Dr. 
Director of the 


Henry B. Longden 
Rector Scholarship Foundation 


Cincinnati, we note the venturesome leap to 
Chieago, which brought him a still larger 
distance toward his amazing beneficence.”’ 
He soon became one of the foremost patent 
attorneys in the United States. 

On April 30, 1919, at a chapel exercise at 
DePauw University, it was announced that 
Edward Rector, of Chicago, had deposited 
enough money in the University treasury to 
maintain 400 scholarships in perpetuity. At 
a meeting'in June, 1919, the proposition made 
by Edward Rector was formally accepted 
and a committee was appointed to admin- 
ister it. The committee consisted of Mr. 
Rector, President George R. Grose, now 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
work in China, Roy O. West, ex-secretary 
of the U. 8. Department of the Interior, H. 
H. Hornbrook, attorney of Indianapolis, and 
Henry B. Longden, vice-president of the 
University. 

Dr. Henry Boyer Longden, loved and hon- 
ored vice-president of DePauw—for more 
than fifty years associated with the institu- 
tion as a student, a professor, or administra- 
tive official —was appointed director of the 
Foundation. Under his wise leadership the 
Foundation grew, and, gradually at first, 
began to work such a change in the life of the 
institution and then in the field of education 
generally that it soon attracted national and 
even international attention. 

Mr. Rector’s purpose in establishing the 
Rector Scholarship Foundation makes it 
something unique in the history of education 
and philanthropy. Free scholarships have 
long been recognized as one of the several 
principal methods of student aid, a method 
involving many difficulties. The chief diffi- 





culty is in making the scholarships serve the 
purpose for which they are founded and in 
selecting students for the awards who are 
capable of scholarship and who will, by virtue 
of their scholarship awards and training, 
serve the world more. The Rector Scholar- 
ships were founded not primarily for the pur- 
pose of helping the needy to get an education, 
but ‘“‘to make scholarship a popular accom- 
plishment.”” Mr. Rector believed that while 
young men were encouraged in almost every, 
other activity the encouragement of 
scholarship was well-nigh unknown. It was 
understood that, although these scholarships 
were to pay all tuition and fees during the 
college course, the question of financial need 
was to have no bearing upon the awards— 
the sole purpose being the encouragement of 
scholarship. 

The Rector Scholarship Foundation at the 
time of its inception in 1919 had only forty- 
eight applications for the scholarships, and 
was regarded even by the faculty as a doubt- 
ful benefit to the University. Some believed 
that the scholars would be “grinds” and that 
athletics and extra-curricular activities would 
suffer. Some doubted the benefit of any 
scholarship, and pointed to the failure of 
other great scholarship funds to turn out men 
and women who were greater because of their 
easily gotten awards. 

At first awards were made only to gradu- 
ates of Indiana high schools, but this was 
soon changed. Today there are students 
holding Rector Scholarships who come from 
Arizona, Maine, and other distant states. 
Rector Scholarships have been held by stu- 
dents from Porto Rico, Austria, China and 
England. 

More than 100 young men applied for the 
scholarships the second year, and the number 
inereased until today there are more than 
500 Rector men on the DePauw campus. 
More than 100 Rector Scholars were grad- 
uated in June, 1929, and more than 200 fresh- 
man Rector Scholars were enrolled in the 
University last fall, with the Class of 1933. 

Never before the establishment of Rector 
Scholarships have the grades of the men stu- 
dents of DePauw University ever seriously 
rivaled that of the women students. Women’s 
organizations had always had the lead in 
scholarship ranking. The rise in scholastic 
standards for the entire school, and the 
rapid advance in scholarship by the men 
especially have proved gratifying to those 
in charge of the Rector Foundation. 

The interesting and glorious thing about 
Mr. Rector’s gift is that he gave himself with 
the gift. He kept in close touch with the 
young men. He often left important duties 
in Chicago to go with Mrs. Rector to Green- 
castle to see “their boys.’”’ He knew each 
young man by name, whence he came, 
and what were his ambitions and plans for 
the future; he helped many graduates to find 
good positions; he sent copies of good books 
to be distributed to all members of the Foun- 
dation, and in every way he showed his deep 
personal interest in his gift. 

He had on the walls of his beautiful home 
in Chicago a map, with pins designating the 
home of every Rector man. It is interesting 
to imagine what the map would look like 
fifty years from now. 

Mrs. Rector has continued to see “their 
boys” as often as possible, and is seen on the 





campus sometimes two or three times a 
month. She takes a personal interest in 
every Rector Scholar, and it is interesting to 
see the-young men, like sons at home for 
Christmas Day, gather about her whenever 
she is in Greencastle. 

In many cities; such as New York, Chi- 
cago, and Indianapolis, Rector Scholars are 
forming city Rector Alumni Associations, and 
yearly the entire Alumni Association holds 
a banquet meeting at the University, in con- 
nection with Founders and Benefactors Day 
celebration, on February 22. Mrs. Rector 
is always present on this occasion. Recently 
the Rector Scholar alumni in Chicago held 
their first city meeting, and at their banquet 
at one of the hotels had thirty-six persons 
present, including Mrs. Rector, Dr. Longden, 
President Oxnam, and the Hon. Roy O. West. 

The Rector men at DePauw have been 
called “‘the cream of the State,’’ scholasti- 
eally speaking, and it is common for profes- 
sors and non-Rector men to say jocularly, 
“If these men are the cream, I'd hate to 
teach any of the milk.’’ Nevertheless, Phi 
Beta Kappa elections, grades, activities, 
graduate schools, positions demanding brains 
and industry, are showing up the merit of 
Rector men and the Rector Scholarship 
“experiment” is proving a success. 

Already on the eleventh anniversary of the 
Foundation, Mr. Reector’s dream is coming 
true. Scholarship standards at DePauw are 
probably higher than at any other school of 
its kind. High school boys now study with 
a Reetor Scholarship as their goal, just as 
University men work for a graduate fellow- 
ship. DePauw men who hold the scholar- 
ships know they ‘‘must make good” not only 
because of the financial aid, but the honor 
that accompanies a Rector Scholarship. 

A bit of the influence of Mr. Rector’s idea 
upon other philanthropically-minded men 
and the power of his personality are shown 
in the following incidents. 





Mrs. Edward Rector 


“Shortly after the building of Rector Hall, 
Mr. Rector became interested in the school’s 


campaign for a million dollars for permanen® * 


endowment. His ingenuity and persistence 
in these financial enterprises were captivating. 
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One day when in his office he smilingly 
jhanded to the writer (Bishop George R. 
iGrose) a letter just received from a promin- 
‘ent business firm for whom he had lately 
closed a successful litigation. With the 
check for his professional services there was 
enclosed an extra check, and there was added 
this postscript: ‘You have done wonders 
with our suit. We know that you will not 
consent to receive more than the amount 
agreed upon in our contract. But we are 
enclosing an extra check of two thousand 
dollars with instructions that you send it to 
your Greencastle Pet.’ And with beaming 
delight,” says Bishop Grose, ‘he passed the 
check into the hands of the college presi- 
lent.’’ Another story is told by ex-President 
Grose: 

“Mr. Joseph H. Boyer, for many years 
president of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, who had seen that enterprise grow 
from a small beginning into one of the great 
industrial corporations of the country, was 
a longtime acquaintance and friend of Mr. 
Rector. For many years Rector was the 
chief counsel and a director in his company. 
When called upon for a gift to DePauw Uni- 
versity, Mr. Boyer tersely answered: ‘I am 
not particularly interested in colleges. But 
what does my friend, Edward Rector, think? 
I have perfect confidence in his judgment.’ 

“The visitor promptly replied, ‘I have come 
at Mr. Rector’s suggestion to say that he 
would like to see you give fifty thousand 
dollars to DePauw.’ 

***Well, then,’ rejoined Mr. Boyer, ‘before 
New Year’s day I'll send you fifty thousand 
in United States gold bonds.’ 

“And so everywhere, Edward Rector’s 
‘major passion’ for the institution of his 
adoption is transmuted into gold and into 
human interest and loyalty far more valuable 
than gold. It was the rapture with which 
he gave himself with his wealth that was the 
crowning glory of his great benefactions.”’ 

Speaking at one of the many Reetor Alumni 
meetings, Dr. Longden, the director, said: 

“This Foundation is one of the things I 
think that is better than the people who 
founded it imagined it would be. Even those 
in closest touch with the founder did not fully 
realize its magnitude and far-reaching effect. 
It is the greatest thing that has ever been 
done for the cause of learning in the Middle 
West. It is better than Mr. and Mrs. Rector 
imagined. Mr. Rector gave to 
higher education the largest amount ever 
given to an institution of-learning in the 
history of Indiana. 


“More than two hundred applications have 
been granted this year, and there are always 
some on my desk. We are now doing what 
Mr. Rector was always so anxious for us to 
do—to graduate one hundred each year— 
and we shall be able to keep that up through- 
out the years. That shall be our goal. 
Think what that will mean in ten years, in 
twenty years, in centuriesfromnow. .. . 
But, after all, the thing that makes this 
Rector Scholarship potent and virile is not 
the endowment of $2,000,000 back of it; it is 


the wonderful personality back of it—and 
you are to be the people to carry iton. You 
are to see that the ideals and ambitions of 
Mr. Rector are never to be changed. A 
Scholarship is always to be awarded for ex- 
eellence in scholarship and character. ‘ 

Bishop Hughes said on the same occasion: 
“In twenty years we are actually going to 
have more Rector graduates than DePauw 
had alumni in this wide world in the year 
1903 (the year the Bishop was graduated 
from DePauw). It makes my mind stagger 
a bit—it makes my imagination stagger when 
I think of the possibilities of this thing. . . 
I don’t know of any man in the years of my 
recent -experience in living who seemed to 
have any more joy in the marvelous accom- 
plishment that he himself had wrought out 
than had Mr. Rector.” 

This fall marks the eleventh anniversary 
of the Rector Scholarship Foundation and 
one of the most novel experiments in Ameri- 








can higher education. With the first Rector 
Graduate Fellowships, of $1,200 each, this 
year opening wide the door of opportunity 
for post-graduate work to six outstanding 
young men and women; with more than 500 
young men, the highest of their respective 
school classes, now enjoying Rector Scholar- 
ships of $800 (amount of fees and tuition for 
a four-year college course at DePauw Univer- 
sity); with Rector alumni already holding 
responsible positions and places of leadership 
all over the world, the Rector Scholarship 
Foundation of DePauw concludes the first 
decade of its existence and educators every- 
where pronounce “the Rector experiment” a 
success. 

Truly, Edward Reetor had reason to re- 
joice, for the successful development of his 
idea—an investment in humanity—has al- 
ready meant much, and will mean more in the 
history of higher education in the State and 
in the Nation. 














Entrance to Longden Hall, a boys’ dormitory at D2Pauw 
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“Plupy” Looks Critically at Loafers 


Few writers of recent years have been able to express so entertainingly and genuinely the homely 
philosophy of a real American boy as has the creator of ‘‘Plupy”’ 


OAFERS is fellers whitch aint got no 

wirk to do and wont do it if they has. 

I asked my father how loafers lived 
and he sed loafers didn’t live, they just 
xisted and set round til they dide and never 
was no good to ennybody xcept at lection 
time when they was wirth from 8 to 5 
dolars cording to wether it was a close 
lection and the candidate was willing to 
come down with the stuf. 

He sed a loafer was better ded than alive 
becaus when he was alive everybody 
wanted to give him a crak in the jaw and 
count 10 and when he was ded everybody 
tride to say something good about him 
whitch wasent much ennyhow and bery him. 

Somtimes loafers sets on fenses and som- 
times leens agenst posts and bildings and 
doorsteps and smoaks and spitts and spitts 
and spitts. Loafers always has plenty of 
tobaco and tobaco spitt and 
a pip to smoak it in, I mean 
the tobaco not the spitt. 

When a loafer wants to 
have a good time he gos 
where their is a lot of 
men diging a drane or a 
dich or priing a big rock 
out of a hole or luging a 
hodd of brix up a ladder 
or lifting barils of flower 
into carts or bilding a 
stone wall or some sutch 
things as them and sets 
down in the sun and yorns 
and yorns and keeps on 
yorning and the fellers 
whitch is busting their 
lungs and lifting and priing 
with crobars and straning 
their backboanes with bar- 
ils of flower when they see 
this loafer liing on the grass get mad as 
time and holler to the loafer hi their don’t 
you want a gob and the loafer laffs kind of 
Sassy and says, no gob for me and yorns 
and says I gess I will go to sleap. Then 
the fellers whitch is wirking puts down 
their hodds and crobars and big rocks and 
hollers less lam time out of this dam loafer 
and they chase him 2 mils and then dont 
ketch him becaus they have straned them- 
selfs bad by wirking hard and he aint and 
when they comes back to their wirk they 
find the boss has doked them 35 cents each 
for loafing-whitch makes them madder than 
they was before. 

The ant isent a loafer because he wirks 
all the time bilding a mound of sand for 
fellers to. set on and get crawled all over 
and bit and stang most to deth. So is-a 
be I almost sed so is a hen but that is very 
unpolite and indesent in good company. 


“Loafers most always 
has smart wifes whitch 
wirk washing close and 
scrubing floors.” 


JUDGE HENRY A. SHUTE 


There is 2 verses in the bible whitch speaks 
of the ants and bes. One is this 

how duth the little bissy be. 

impruve eech shining hour 

and gather hony all day 

from every oapening flour 
the other one is this 

go to the ant thou slugger 

consider its ways and be wize 
This is the first time I ever suposed a 
slugger was a loafer. But it must be all 
wright for the bible says so but I gess if a 
feller dasted to call John C. Heenan or Tom 
Sairs or Yankee Sullivan or enny of them 
prisefiters a loafer he would get a lam in 
the snoot that wood make him pretty cairful 
what he sed to fellers whitch was bigger 
than he was. Perhaps the fellers in the 
bible what told the slugger to go to the ant 
to consider his ways thought the ant mite 





learn the slugger to fite better for ants can 
fite like all get out. Sometimes 2 different 
kinds of ants little red ones and big black 
pissmires will get up armies and go fourth 
to fite and have terible battles, only no 
slugger wood be aloud to fite the way ants 
do becaus ants grab holt of each other 
and bites off his hind leg. Just think of 
John C. Heenan and Tom Sairs triing to 
bite off each others hind leg. I gess they 
wood have to stop it pretty quick. Gosh, 
think of it. 

I have offen been sirprised to see how 
mutch was sed in the bible about sparrers 
and sluggers and I offen thought I wood ask 
Mister Lowell our sunday school supper- 
intendunt about it but sense that time he 
set fire to his wiskers at the crismas tree 
and sed o hell I have sort of los conferdence 
in him. I asked my sunday school teecher 
Mister Winsor about it and he laffed so 





loud that the supperintendunt sed will the 
gentleman kindly refrane from laffing in 
this sacred eddifise, so he refraned that is 
he shet up rite off. 

But I was talking about loafers. Some- 
times you will see a feller leening agenst a 
post evry nite till the stores shet up with- 
out saying nothing to nobody but spitting 
but he may not be a loafer. I knew a feller 
whitch did that and I supposed he was a 
loafer till I found out that he wirked day- 
times and was the soul support of an agged 
father mother wife six children and four 
dogs wirking in a sawmill. 

Some fellers that don’t do enny wirk day- 
times aint loafers. Cause why. They wirks 
nites nitewatching in a factory. 

That is a goke. You dident gess it did 
you. They is some fellers whitch cant see 
Fellers like Hu Gilroy, they call 
him Hug and Ike Shute and 
Spettical Lang. I asked 
father why they was that 
way and he sed their 
branes was mildood, I asked 
what that was and he asked 
me if I remembered that 
time I et the apple pie I 
found in the cellar that was 
all covered with fuz and I 
sed yes because it made me 
so sick I most dide and had 
Docter Perry. Well father 
sed it was becaus it had set 
there so long it became mil- 
dood and when a man cant 
see a goke it is becaus his 
branes has set so long 
doing nothing that they 
was covered with fuz jest 
like that pie. There branes 
was loafers. 

Mother sed she was schoked to hear 
father say them things and that them men 
was good men and respecterble citterzons 
and father sed that was the trouble and 
that if they had ever did rong he shood 
have some hoap for them. Mother sed it 
was rong to say sutch things befoar the 
children and aunt Sarah she sed so two. 
But they both had to laff as everybody 
does when father gets talking that way. 
Father sed a man whitch coodent see a 
goke unless you set fire to it and held it 
under his nose had ought to be watched by 
the polise. 


a goke. 


* * * 


But I was talking about loafers. Father 
says a loafer may be smart enuf when he 
begins to be a loafer and he may be a 
loafer becaus he has got tired out, but if 
he don’t get rested pretty soon he gets 
lazier and lazier and loafinger and loafinger 
Continued on page 82 
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A New Light on the Dark Continent 


“Circling Africa’’ a new book on Africa by Mrs. Larz Anderson brings a train of illuminating 
information concerning Africa, the continent of mystery as visited in modern days—A Book 
of Travel that revives interest in the adventures of Stanley and Livingston 


HILE witnessing the fascinating 

production of “The Little Mer- 

maid” by Isabel Anderson in the 
fairyland setting of her Brookline home, 
“Weld,” the importance of travelling experi- 
ence in creative dramatic work impressed 
me. This operetta with its intriguing 
glimpses of “deep sea” life and _ scenic 
effects was greeted by a large audience, of 
both old and young, seated on the green- 
sward. The youngsters’ riveted attention 
and spontaneous vocal responses were like 
the traditional reception given to Hans 
Anderson fairy tales. 

From her girlhood days, Isabel Perkins 
Anderson has written much for children. 
Some years ago she wrote an operetta, 
“Madcaps Journey,” performed in Boston 
last winter, with music composed by Julia 
Ward Howe. Like “The Little Mermaid” it 
made a deep impression on the children as 
well as their elders. Mrs. Anderson and 
her husband, Mr. Larz Anderson, former 
Minister to Belgium and Ambassador to 
Japan, have traveled around Africa, South 
America, and the Near East, and to many 
odd corners of the world, observing the life 
of the people. She has written a number 
of “Spell” books, outstanding works of 
travel. The culmination of her travel-nar- 
ratives is attained in her “Circling Africa.” 
Not only is it a volume of fascinating read- 
ing; it also sheds a new light on “Darkest 
Africa,” a reading of which leaves a spell 
upon the reader. Her vivid descriptions 
often provide a background for “The Little 
Mermaid” by way of contrast. Some of the 
costumes used in presenting the operetta 
are genuine, having been brought home as 





Elephants near Nairobi 


trophies from the Near East. 
musical score written by Mrs. M. H. 
Gulesian, the talented composer, Mrs. 
Anderson wrote lines in “The Little Mer- 


To the 





Mrs. Anderson and a friend starting 
on an inland trip 


maid” that are well fitted, revealing the con- 
scientious purpose that marks all her work. 
Her operetta shows the broad scope of her 
imagery, with scenes ranging along Na- 


ture’s gamut from sunny skies to deep seas, 
these drawn with the life-like touch of one 
who has seen much of the world. 

With the charming “Little Mermaid” as a 
sort of overture, I find in reading of Dark- 
est Africa a graphic description of a 
strange people, that typifies the dramatic 
method of the author in portraying people 
and places. The scene was in the Canary 
Islands: 


Here a race resembling gypsies, but really 
the descendants of the original inhabitants of 
the island, live in rock holes, rent free. The 
wooden doors to these cave dwellings are 
painted in bright colors, with little terraced 
gardens in front. We were taken into some 
of the caves and found them neat as a pin, 
and not at all damp. The rooms were clean 
and white-washed, some with matting on the 
stone floor and religious prints on the walls. 
The beds, made up with embroidered linen, 
seemed to be the special pride of the owners. 
Cooking was done in a small cave room to one 
side, the smoke having no means of exit but 
the entrance. The cave dwellers are said to 
punish criminals by placing them in a pit and 
feeding them on only one kind of food. 
Those who are strong enough to live for 
months in spite of this treatment are finally 
released. 


Suggestive of a love for the sea, Mrs. 
Anderson’s description of the entrance into 
Freetown harbor is fascinating. The vessel 
was one of the first to bring tourists to 
this far-off African town. 


As the Laconia entered the harbor, nar- 
row, sharp-pointed native “gigs,” with tri- 
angular sails that looked as if they were up- 
side down, came riding over the waves from 
Susan’s Bay—the low-lying Bullom shore op- 
posite. They were laden with black women 
in gay cotton dresses and turbans, who were 
on their way to market. While the ship was 
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dropping anchor, a canoe made from a tree 
trunk, bobbing on the waves like a pea-pod, 
brought alongside a black diver, dressed for 
the occasion in a celluloid collar, a necktie, 
a straw hat, and a loin-cloth. After care- 
fully removing the hat, he dove overboard 
after the silver pieces thrown into the water 
by the tourists. When he lost one of the 
pieces he would put his hands to his eyes, 
pretend to cry, and swear in English. He 
proved quite a character and made a fortune 
from the Americans during the day. A great 
crowd of colored people was at the stone 
wharf watching the landing of the travelers. 
Though the passenger ships to the Cape stop 
here, few passengers go ashore. As no tour- 
ist ship had ever planned such a visit as we 
were making, we created a good deal of ex- 
citement for Freetown. 


Now comes a visit to scenes famil- 
iar to her father, Commodore George 
Perkins, whose career stands out in 
the annals of the navy department at 
Washington. The tales of adven- 
ture he told his young daughter, are 
a thrilling account of the days when 
U. 8S. Navy vessels chased slavers off 
the coast of Africa, in an effort to 
check the slave trade to the United 
States. 


I remember hearing my father speak 
of Calabar and Fernando Po, to the 
south. In the fifties he served in the 
navy and was sent in pursuit of slav- 
ers. Calabar was once an old trading 
center on the banks of a river forty 
miles from the sea. In the old slave 
days gold, skins, beeswax, wood and 
slaves were traded in exchange for 
cotton, powder, rum, tobacco and 
muskets. A slave who cost about 
twenty dollars inAfrica could be sold 
for four hundred or more in America. 
In the early days tribes which warred 
upon one another made their prisoners 
slaves. Slave factories, or small forts, 
with a few Portuguese or British in 
control, sprang up first on the coast. 
Here slaves were bought from the 
chiefs, herded in “barracoons” or sheds, 
and then shipped away. Lisbon was 
one of the first slave markets. 

On shipboard the slaves were branded 
and chained to one another. Although 
at first they had some freedom, as time 
went on conditions grew worse and 
worse. The men in their quarters and 
the women in theirs were packed close- 
ly together with hardly room to move. 
They ate out of a trough like pigs, and 
were never allowed upon deck. Owing 
to the filth, horrible disease broke out, 
sometimes ophthalmia making them 
blind, when they would be thrown over- 
board as worthless. On arrival in the 
States the sick ones brought only five 
dollars, and with them the Jews often 
speculated on the chances of their re- 
covery. One of the blackest and most 
cruel blots in the world’s history is the 
story of the slave trade. 

But presently the pestilential coasts of 
Liberia lay far behind us as we nosed south 
toward the Island of St. Helena. 


In the biography of George Perkins is a 
chapter, a book inAtself, relating to inci- 
dents of his cruise along the West African 
coast as a young lieutenant on the U. S. 
Steamer Sumpter. He had the same happy 
faculty of vividly déscribing his travels 
that is inherited by his daughter. It is sig- 
nificant to read his letters of 1859 portray- 
ing the same scenes as his daughter por- 
trayed seventy years later. 

* * 
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The history of the island of St. Helena 
has its genesis in misfortune, according to 
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the story of the first settler, who little 
dreamed he was providing a prison for a 
world conqueror. 


The first known inhabitant was Fernandez 
Lopez, a Portuguese of good family, who for 
some misdemeanor was so horribly mutilated 
that he preferred being marooned on this is- 
land to returning to Europe. Here he was 
set ashore in 1513, with a negro slave and 
some live stock. He proceeded to make a 
garden and to raise pigs, goats and poultry, 
which he sold to the sailors who put in here. 


While “Circling Africa” is replete with 
descriptions completely covering a contin- 
ental scope that makes one dizzy even to 
look at on the map, Mrs. Anderson’s descrip- 
tion of “Napoleon’s Last Home” is an ‘ex- 





A Susu Girl, Freetown 


ceptional “close-up” that rivets every 
reader’s interest—for everyone knows of 
the “Little Corporal” and his meteoric 
career’s tragic finale. It is a picture that 
cannot soon be forgotten. 


x * ” 


Finally we came to a gate that led to a 
grass road and down through a pretty lane 
to a beautiful little dell, one of the most 
secluded and serene spots in the world. Here 
beneath a tall grove of shading cedars, wil- 
lows, and Norfolk pines, was a flat white 
stone surrounded by a simple iron railing, 
from each corner of which fluttered the 
French tri-colors—the empty grave of one of 
the greatest soldiers that has ever lived. 
During Napoleon’s stay at Longwood this hol- 


low was his favorite spot. He would ride 
here almost every day, drink from the spring, 
and read under one of the willow trees. To 
this day the stone bears no inscription, the 
reason for-this omission being that the British 
insisted on an inscription reading ‘“Bona- 
parte,” while the French wanted “Napoleon,” 
the first implying “general” and the second 
“emperor.” In consequence, the stone is 
blank. In 1840, nineteen years after Nap- 
oleon’s death, his body was returned to France 
to rest in the magnificent mausoleum on the 
banks of the Seine—a vivid contrast to the 
unmarked grave under the somber pines in 
the “Glen of Silence.” 

Another drive and finally we came to Long- 
wood, situated on a high plateau overlooking 
the sea seventeen hundred feet below. It 
was wind-swept and somewhat misty. Al- 
though the one-story farmhouse may 

once have been a barn, it was neat and 
clean, with a walled garden to one side. 
Longwood and the grave in the valley 
are really a bit of France in the midst 
of an English island, for they were 
presented to Napoleon III in 1858, and 
are now in the care of the French con- 
sul, Monsieur Colin, who, with his wife 
and children, has lived here for about 
eight years. They received us and 
showed us over the house and seemed 
happy at the chance to talk French. 
Monsieur Colin had prepared with 
touching kindness for the coming of the 
tourists—more, perhaps, than had vis- 
ited the place in all the years before. 
He had ready seeds and slips from the 
willows by the grave which he hoped 
would be replanted and thrive in Ameri- 
can gardens. To us, who were fortu- 
nate in being the first to arrive, he 
gave a slate from the roof of Napoleon’s 
tomb. 

The first room we entered, which was 
Napoleon’s salon, was also the room 
in which he died. He had asked to be 
brought here a few days before his 
death bcause it was lighter and airier 
than his bedroom. He slept on the 
war-cot he brought with him. None of 
his furniture remains in the house, for 
such as was not taken back to France 
by the emperor’s entourage was re- 
moved to the English governor’s house, 
including the bookcases, cabinet and 
billiard tables. Monsieur Colin took us 
from room to room, into the small bed- 
room, and beyond that the work room, 
which opened into the dining room. The 
members of Napoleon’s household had 
a sitting room in the house and slept 
in the ell at the rear of the cottage. 
Of the faithful followers who shared 
his exile, some remained for only a 
short time. Being confined in such 
close quarters, they soon quarreled with 
one another, and unable to endure the 
loneliness, drifted away. 

The garden Napoleon planted lies 
just outside his rooms, but it has al- 
ways been difficult to make things grow 
here on account of the wind. We were 
shown, too, the small pool which he 
built, with his own hands, for a fish 
pond. 

a ~ * 

The South African Museum, at which we 
presently took a look, contains an interesting 
collection from the ruined city of Zimbabwe 
in Rhodesia, which was discovered by a hunt- 
er in 1868. Archaeologists differ as to when 
and by what people this city was built. The 
Phoenicians, Jews, Arabs, and Persians all 
knew the east coast of Africa, intermarried 
with the blacks, and penetrated into the in- 
terior to some extent. No inscriptions have 
been found in these ruins by which the people 
who built them could be traced, but stone 
carvings of birds such as the Bantus worship 
have been discovered. Legend, but not au- 
thority, has connected the region about Zim- 
babwe with the fabulous King Solomon’s 
Mines, from which the gold for Solomon’s 
temple was obtained. Sir Rider Haggard 
made use of this legend in a novel. Splendid 
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temples, dwellings, storerooms, and fortifi- 
cations have been unearthed, with walls which 
are over thirty feet high and vary from ten 
feet at the base to six at the top. Over two 
miles of the ruins have been excavated, yet 
much remains unknown. In these melan- 
choly ruins gruesome discoveries, as strange 
as those at Pompeii, have been made. Work- 
men’s bodies have been found “vulcanized at 
their crucibles and gold found in the crucibles 
just as it was left when destroying gases 
asphyxiated the artisans.” This sudden dis- 
aster Professor Osborn suggest may have 
been due to the same mighty cataclysm that 
caused the Great Rift and sundered Madagas- 
car from Africa. : 

There is a temptation to tell more of 
the contents of this superlative travel 
book, especially of the visit to the home 
and tomb of Cecil Rhodes, whose epitaph 
is filled with life’s great pathos: “So 
much to do and so little done.” 

Mrs. Anderson’s account of the trek by 
train over the battle fields of the Boer 
War; her description of Victoria Falls, 
with their Niagaran grandeur, of Hell- 
ville in Madagascar, and Zanzibar city, 
her account of entering the gateway to 
the Big Game hunting preserves at Nai- 
robi and of the adventures in Sudan; her 
description of the matchless Nile; the 
abundance of entertainment crowded 
within the covers of one volume; are 
additional evidences of the literary abil- 
ity of the author. 


* * * 


In their homes Mr. and Mrs. Larz 
Anderson share with others the pleasures 
of their busy life and the joys of seeing 
the world, meeting people of all sorts and 
conditions. In addition, Mrs. Anderson 
in her books and plays has succeeded in 
sharing these pleasures with countless 
others, through making her works pains- 
taking and illuminating records of event- 
ful days, just as if she were writing each 
one of us a family letter to let us partake 
of the thrills on her travels. 

As I looked upon the audience seated on 
the greensward at the performance of “The 
Little Mermaid” and later met the many 
young people in the cast, I thought of how 
the host and hostess of “Weld” seemed to 
enjoy having home folks about them again 
after their long travels—affording a con- 
trast in many respects to the scenes and 
people of distant lands. Here on the 
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grounds were the Red Cross girls at booths, 
earning funds for the work in which Mrs. 
Anderson distinguished herself during the 
World War, in the hospitals of France and 
Belgium. 
* * + 

In peace time and war time, in sunshine 
and shadow, the wholesome ideals in the 
many books written by Isabel Anderson are 
reflected in her sweet and gracious consid- 
eration of all who come within the ken of 
her acquaintance, or who may be in the 
circle of her readers, radiating the wealth 





Commodore George Perkins, U.S.N. 


of a welcome. The flowers of friendliness 
seem ever abloom in the Anderson domicile, 
wherever it may be located in the wide 
world of their travels. To me “Circling 
Africa,” with its contrasts and visions of 
“far away,” brings the readers at home 
closer together, because of the sympathetic 
sincerity of purpose with which Mrs. Ander- 
son greets her readers, just as she gracious- 


The Dance at Freetown, one of the many strange scenes 
viewed by Mrs. Anderson on her African Travels 





ly entertains her friends with that gently 
hominess that makes the whole world kin— 
through an understandingness that ripens 
into an enduring friendship. 

* * * 

Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Larz 
Anderson either personally or through the 
pages of her books, will be pleased to learn 
that she has written another travel book, 
entitled “A Yacht in Mediterranean Seas,” 
a volume similar in plan to her “Circling 
Africa” described above. According to 
the announcement of her publisher, Mar- 
shall Jones Company of Boston, the trip 
in the Mediterranean was one of the most 
fascinating that she and her husband 
have taken. As is their custom, they fre- 
quented many little-visited places. Select- 
ing a few instances: they visited the 
unique Hanging Monasteries of Meteora 
on isolated, almost inaccessible, pinnacles 
of rocks, and Mr. Anderson with the men 
saw those other monasteries on the Holy 
Peninsula of Athos, where no woman 
may land; they sailed on the yacht 
“Sayonara” to the mysterious island of 
Santorin, its harbor in the seething 
crater of a volcano that constantly 
threatens eruption; they viewed the awe- 
inspiring mountain retreat of the Delphic 
Oracle and the ancient setting of the 
Olympic games; they cruised from island 
to island—to Patmos, where St. John the 
Divine received the Revelations, to bleak 
Monte Cristo, inspiration for the concep- 
tion of Dumas’ novel, to Corsica, birth- 
place of Napoleon, and to Elba, whence 
this Man of Destiny fled an insufferable 
exile. Numerous appropriate and vivid 
photographs illustrate “A Yacht in the 
Mediterranean Seas,” which promises to 
attain the high standards set by Mrs. 
Anderson in her other travel books. 

* * * 

It is doubtful if any one travel writer 
has seen more of the world and its curi- 
ous peoples and places, than the modest 
author who early began sharing the joys 
and thrills of her travels with others and has 
held readers under the spell of her journeys 
in far off lands. Her books constitute a 
travel library complete in its scope and 
abiding in human interest. They seem to 
partake of that spirit that sets them apart 
as books of lasting value. 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 


poem or bit of verse or prose.that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


The great Steel Magnate turns to Robert 
Burns’ “The Cotter’s Saturday Night’ for 
his favorite poem 3 


“No man has worked for me but many 
men have worked with me,” said Charles 
M. Schwab, and the words adequately ex- 
press the warm democracy of the man. 

Few men associated with such gigantic 
operations as this great steel magnate, have 
given out such sound advice to the men 
just mounting the ladder of success. Many 
have quoted his words— 

“The surest way to qualify for the job 
just ahead is to work a little harder than 
anyone else in the job one is holding down.” 

These pronouncements have the right 
background, for in their spirit lies the suc- 
cess of the man. 

In that anxious time of the country—in 
1862—in Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, a boy 
was born that was destined to accomplish 
unusual things. In another great war time 
this mature man became Director of Ship- 
building for the United States. Between 
these important periods, Charles M. Schwab 
had worked his way from the driver of a 
stage—through public schools, a technology 
course, and become connected with steel 
construction as President of the Carnegie 
Steel Company and of the United Steel Cor- 
poration. He organized the Bethlehem Steel 
Company with which his name will be for- 
ever associated. 

* * * 

All the way along, this dynamic person- 
ality directed enormous forces, bent strong 
men to his way of thinking and brought to 
pass what might seem impossible to others. 
That was because of his far-seeing, cour- 
ageous and determined spirit. 

Mr. Schwab is the example of true, all- 
American character. He possesses a buoy- 
ant nature; his keen understanding eyes 
and wholesome smile easily win him a hear- 
ing. In his own success he never forgot to 
extend a helping hand to the laboring 
class—the foundation upon which great 
work must stand. 

Books—fine writings and music hold a 
strong place in his life and it is with dis- 
criminating taste that he names Bobby 
Burns, the fireside poet, as one of his 
favorites. _ 

It is an expression of his clean inner 
nature that leads him to see the homely 
beauty, the tender affection and the simple 
joy of life in such a poem as “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” It is the poem that Burns 
dedicated to his “honored, much respected 
friend; Robert Aiken.” 





November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sigh 

The short’ning winter day is near a close 

The miry beasts retreating from the plough 

The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose; 

The toil-worn Cotter frae his labor goes 

This night his weekly moil is at an end— 

Collects his spade, his mallocks and his hoes 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend 

And weary o’er the moor his course does home- 
ward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 

The expectant wee things, toddlin’, stacher 
through 

To — their “dad” wi’ flechterin’ noise and 
glee. 

His wee bit ingle blinkin’ bonilie 

His clean hearthstone, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 

The lisping infant prattlin’ on his knee. 

Does all his weary kiaugh and care beguile 

And makes him quite forget his labor and his 
toil. 


This and the following lines that depict 
sweet simplicity of life have touched the 
man of tremendously large interests—the 
one who said, “The man who has done his 
best has done everything.” 


* * * 


MILT GROSS 


The Celebrated Cartoonist Phrases a Heart 
Throb Selection as Impressively as his 
Pictures with Poe’s “Raven” 


If a pen “has made millions think,” a pen 
in the hand of Milt Gross, cartoonist and 
author, has made millions laugh—uproar- 
iously. Whether he dips his pen in the ink 
bottle and writes a funny story—a story 
about the Feitlebaums, about momma and 
poppa, or whether he uses another ink and 
makes an animated cartoon, mirth attends 
his performance. In fact Milt Gross is 
original and keeps on being so. His in- 
spirations seem like habit for to be amusing 
day after day in such strips as “Banana 
Oil” would otherwise lose their “punch” but 
they seem to spring from an endless source. 


In the cartoonist’s Happy selection of 
phrases, he has hit upon a form of dialect— 
upon certain expressions that have been 
adopted by the entire population. Every- 
body quotes “Nize Baby” or “Dunt Esk,” 
and travesty is at its best in his “Hiawatha 
and No Odder Poems.” “De Night in De 
Front” and “From Chemees” are equally 
good. His funny people really live for us. 

Milt Gross is New York born and bred 
and he knows his city. He attended the 
high school at Kearney, N. J. and began life 
as an office boy with the New York Ameri- 
can. One may easily imagine that he kept 
his eyes open in this cosmopolitan life and 
that his mind was receptive of humor for 


he soon became the comic artist for the 
American Press Association, working later 
for the New York Tribune. 


Thinking of the man who creates so many 
laughs, it is just a little disconcerting to 
receive a letter from this literary comedian 
that says, “ “The Raven’ by Edgar Allan Poe 
seems to tap something away down deep in 
me in a way that nothing else does.” 


However, he is not alone in finding the 
beauty, the perfection of construction and 
the spiritual significance in this rather 
gloomy composition, for even the school boy, 
choosing it for declamation, finds a senti- 
ment in it that he cherishes throughout the 
years. 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered 
weak and weary 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore,— 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly 
there came a tapping, 

As of someone gently rapping, rapping at my 
chamber door,— 

Only this—and nothing more. 


Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak 
December 

And each separate, dying ember wrought its 
ghost upon the floor 

Eagerly I wished the morrow, vainly I had 
sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow 
for the lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore 

Nameless here forevermore. 
eee 
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Open then I flung the shutter, when with many 
a flirt and flutter 

In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly 
days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he, not a minute - 
stopped or stayed he 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above 
my chamber door— 

Perched and sat—and nothing more. 
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“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil; prophet still, 
if bird or devil. 

Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest 
tossed thee here ashore 

Desolate, yet still undaunted, on this desert 
land enchanted 

On this home by horror haunted, tell me truly 
I implore 

Is there—is there balm in Gilead? 
tell me I implore!” 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


Tell me, 


And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, 
still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my 
chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s 
that is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws 
his shadow on the floor; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies 
floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted—nevermore. 
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SENATOR THADDEUS H. CARAWAY 


The senator from Arkansas offers Whittier’s 
poems as containing his heart throb 
favorites 


After leaving the studio of the National 
Forum, where he had delivered an impres- 
sive address on Lobbyists, I met Thaddeus 
H. Caraway, senator from Arkansas. He 
had been sitting at the table delivering his 
address earnestly at the microphone, now 
and then interpolating an extemporaneous 
word. The echo of his polemic radio dis- 
cussion had scarcely died away when he 
responded to my query: 


“Whittier is my favorite poet. You may 
-+hoose anything of his—it will be my favor- 
ite; but with the coming of winter, of 
ourse I think of ‘Snowbound’ as a particu- 
lar favorite.” 


The sun that brief November day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 
And darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 
A portent seeming less than threat, 
It sank from sight before it set. 

* * **% 
Unwarned by any sunset light 
The gray sky darkened into night, 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 
As zigzag wavering to and fro 
Crossed and recrossed the winged snow; 
And ere the early bedtime came 
The white drift piles the window frame, 
And thro’ the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 
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Yet Love will dream and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress trees, 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Across the mournful marbles play. 


Thaddeus H. Caraway was given a 
classic name by his parents who were living 
in Stoddard County, Missouri, where he was 
born in 1871. He had the rugged experi- 
ence of country life, and attended Dixon 
College in Tennessee. Twenty-nine years 
ago he began the practice of law at Lake 
City, Ark., and was elected prosecuting 
attorney and served two terms. His home 
was in Jonesboro and when his neighbors 
wanted a real live candidate they elected 
the aggressive young attorney. He served 
three terms in Congress and was elected to 
the Senate in 1921 and re-elected in 1927, 
so that his tenure of office will not expire 
until 1933, which is sad news to many of 
the lobbyists, who look upon him as the 
nemesis of their thriving occupation con- 
cerning which they hope not to have to 
paraphrase Othello’s words—“Our occupa- 
tion’s gone.” 


Senator Caraway is a fiery debator and 
knows how to ask pertinent questions. He 
is Chairman of the Lobbyist Hearing Com- 
mittee which has given the country an 
amazing revelation concerning the proced- 
ure of established organizations doing effec- 
tive lobby work in Washington. Of course, 
there are people, however, who think that if 
there was a little more lobbying done there 
Would be a more representative senate— 


that what the Senate needs is to be told 
things in these days. 

Senator Caraway is very popular in his 
home state, because as an earnest public 
servant his integrity and sincerity have 
never been questioned. He is counted as a 
real leader in debate on the Democratic 
side of the Senate. His biography in the 
Congressional Directory is unique—“T. H. 
Caraway, Democrat, Jonesboro.” 


* * * 


WALTER HAMPDEN 


The Popular Shakespearean Actor selects 
Keats’ “Ode to a Grecian Urn” as his 
heart favorite 


When Walter Hampden leased the Colon- 
ial Theatre in New York and renamed it 
“The Hampden,” it was with the courage 
of a conviction that the general public 
desired and appreciated the classics,—the 
romantic and poetic creations of Shakes- 
peare. He did indeed draw about him a 
great number who have preserved their 
ideals as to what drama should be. The 
venture was nobly carried out. 

Mr. Hampden was no novice for he had 
played in classical repertoire in London, be- 
ing leading man for three seasons in the 
Adelphi Theatre of that city. In his in- 
telligent delivery, his impressive bearing 
and the finished interpretation of his char- 
acters, he won an enviable place for himself 
in America, where he succeeded the young- 
er Irving and co-starred with Ethel Barry- 
more. To recall the acting of Walter 
Hampden is to think first of his matchless 
voice—always so rich and variable. In his 
own theatre, plays were staged in a man- 
ner that was worthy of Shakespeare and 
of Ibsen whom he so well interpreted. His 
perfect Dr. Stockmann will long be remem- 
ber, as well as various other characteriza- 
tions on the stage with Madame Nazimova. 
“Yellow Jacket,” “Salome,” “Caliban,” and 
“The Wayfarer,” all of exceptional success, 
were somewhat overshadowed by the subtle 
rendering of the strange servant in “The 
Servant in the House” to say nothing of 
the finished audacity of his Cyrano de 
Bergerac. 

Walter Hampden was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and was a student at Harvard as 
well as’ the Polytechnical Institute. His 
classmates recall his interesting face with 
large deep eyes of compelling expression, 
his rather strong, straight nose and sympa- 
thetic mouth. 

Always the student and thinker his suc- 
cess in dramatic work is the logical result. 

To chose for a favorite Keats’ “Ode to 
a Grecian Urn” is to-reveal one’s appreci- 
ation of beauty, but to hear him repeat it 
was a rare and memorable privilege: 


Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 

Thou foster child of. silence and slow time! 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme! 

What leaf-fringed legend haunts about the 
shape 

Of deities or mortals, or of both. 

In Temple or the dales of Arcady? 

What men or gods are these? What maidens 
loath? 

What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 

What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


Heard melodies are sweet but those unheard 

Are sweeter; therefore ye soft pipes play on 

Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared 

Pipe to the spirit, ditties of no tune; 

Fair youth beneath the trees, thou canst not 
leave 

Thy song, nor even can those trees be bare; 

Bold lover never, never canst thot’ kiss 

Though winning near the goal, yet do not 
grieve 


She cannot fade tho’ thou hast not thy bliss 
Forever wilt thou love—and she be fair. 


Thou silent form!—Dost tease us out of 
thought 

As doth eternity? Cold pastoral! 

When age shall this generation waste 

Thou shalt remain in midst of other woe 

Than ours, a friend to man to whom thou 
sayest 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 

Ye need on earth and all ye need to know. 


* * * 
MRS. RICHARD MANSFIELD 


The wife and co-star of the famous actor 
turns to Browning, Tennyson and Kipling 
as the source of enduring poetic heart 
memories 


One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 


Never doubted clouds would break, 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better; 
Sleep to wake! 


Among her many favorites these lines 
of Browning’s were quoted to me- by Mrs. 
Richard Mansfield; they are beloved —be- 
cause they are dedicated to Richard Mans- 
field on a window in the Church of the 
Transfiguration. And equally dear is the 
couplet which she had engraved on the 
actor’s stone in New London: 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh 
I have thee still and I rejoice. 


Beatrice Cameron, actress, joined Rich- 
ard Mansfield’s company and became his 
wife when she was a mere girl and had 
only begun a career that grew steadily 
brilliant. Her first appearance was as an 
amateur with Mrs. James Brown Potter in 
“A Midnight Marriage.” Then she joined 
the Madison Square Theatre Company. 

Mrs. Mansfield came of old Puritan stock, 
being a descendant on her mother’s side of 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullins. She was 
educated in private schools, in the city of 
her birth, Troy, New York. 

It was training under one of the great- 
est actors in the world when she played 
with Richard Mansfield,— the man who 
said, “Imitate no one.” He appreciated the 
hard work of “being one’s self” and at the 
same time, interpreting the character in 
a finished way. He set value upon the 
drama when he wrote of “carving the out- 
lines” of a character, getting into the very 
soul of the being to be portrayed. 

How well Beatrice Cameron (whose real 
name was Susan Hegermen) profited by 
her husband’s ideals and by her own in- 
herited talent, has been shown in her por- 
trayal of Portia, in her work in Ibsen’s 
plays and by her Hester in “The Scarlet 
Letter,” as well as numerous other char- 
acterizations which won her distinction. 

In her home in New London, Mrs. Mans- 
field commented: 

“Perhaps Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ with 
all its wonderful philosophy as well as 

Continued on page 30 eo A 
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HITTING THE HIGH SPOTS 


with NIXON WATERMAN ‘ | 
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“Where Ignorance Is Bliss” 


For high-hat, school-book learning 
I’m not so very strong 

Since I see how well Will Rogers 
’N’ Amos ’n’ Andy get along. 


The Good Old Summertime! 


Bury me in the Winter drear 
And I won’t complain or scoff, 

But tuck me in while the Summer’s here 
And Ill kick the covers off! 


He Who Runs May Read 


Since advertising is bound to win, 
Each short-skirt woman of today 
Is sure to scoop the riches in 
With her double-column limb display. 


A Good Stepping-Stone 


Cal’s writings aren’t so awful slim 
And his grammar is not the worst, 

But as an author, it’s well for him 
That he was a President first. 


Signs of Peace 


King Carol and Queen Helen 
Are now quite made up I trust 

Since the twin beds in the palace 

Stand no longer all unmussed. 


The Old-Fashioned Stand-By 


When Lindy and his family 

Go star-sailing, so they say, 
They’ll find dinner for the babykins 
Along the Milky Way. 


A Good Time To Lay-Off 


I think I’ve discovered just what is back 
Of that permanent Coolidge smile; 
It’s the joke he put up on his friend H. H. 
By letting him serve awhile. 


Any How, We Began It 


How long will it be till this old world will smile 

To think we raised such a commotion 
Because somebody flew (as our children will do 
In great companies) over the ocean? 


Not So Bad As Painted 


Now the campaign is on, and what candidates say, 
As they slam one another, is trying; 

And we surely should not elect one of the lot! 

They’re all crooks—unless somebody’s lying. 





Vacation Echoes 


Now that she’s home from burning sky 
And scorched sands, we can tell 

She enjoyed her daily sunbaths, by 

The peeling of the belle. 
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Where Will It Stop? 


This Tom Thumb golf invention will 
Soon other joys beget: 

Boys will be playing, fit to kill, 
Baseball in the kitchenette. 


Casting Her Pearls 


She failed in opera,—fell down flat, 
But now she’s winning gold 

In the big hog-calling contests that 
The county-fair folks hold. 


Where Are the Police? 


Still in our sultry city parks 
Reigns the heated season when 

Seats “Reserved For Women and Children,” 
Are always full of men. 


Everybody’s Doing It 


Sea-crossing is growing so common now 
That whenever they take the notion, 

You'll hear folks say: “It’s a pleasant day, 
Let’s go out and hop the ocean.” 





A Cure for Nervousness 


With “Shorts” that make most women look 
As if they walked on stilts, 

I don’t blush any more to see 
Scotch lassies in their kilts. 





More Purse-suasive 


“Tooting your horn” to win success 

Is the very best way yet known, 
But if Rudy Vallee were asked, I guess, 
He’d say, “Call it a saxophone.” 


Aren’t We a Foolish Lot? 


We strive amid conflicting scenes 
Of sorrow and enjoyment; 

We invent toil-lessening machines 

And starve from unemployment. 


It’s Quite Possible 


Yes, even now, this thought may come 
To Hoover, one can see,— 

“How many ex-Presidents will we have 
On March fourth, thirty-three?” 


Playing the “High-Ball” 


However poor his score may be, 

The golfer has not played his worst 
Until that hectic day when he 

“The nineteenth hole” shall tackle first. 





One Inexorable Law 


Stern rules, no doubt we’re going to need, 
To govern aviation; 

But there’s one law that all must heed,— 
The law of gravitation. 
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Man to Man—A Modern Robinson Crusoe 


One of the first stories of one of America’s most popular authors in whichis powerfully described 
the conflict between two sides of a man's character, as related by 


white-hot stretch of sandy beach to 

the line of breaking combers which 
piled in never-endingly, one upon the other. 
To right and left, almost as far as the eye 
could reach, the beach stretched; somber, 
cminous almost. Behind was the virgin 
jungle, with its roof of palms, and beyond 
that the tiny range of volcanic hills. 

Carson was worried. It had all been a 
great lark at first, this voluntary maroon- 
ing on an uninhabited island, a tiny dot on 
the map far out of the Pacific vessel track- 
age; but the romance, the glamor, had long 
worn off, and stern reality had supplanted 
it. 

Carson crushed the wild impulse which 
had led him into the escapade. Ennui, an 
evening at the club, a recountal of adven- 
tures; the bald statement that there were 
no new experiences possible for the mod- 
ern adventurer. Then someone had scoffed 
at the desert island idea, and an argument 
started. Carson, too, had laughed at it— 
it would be easy, he had maintained, to re- 
main for a year on an uninhabited southsea 
island, provided, of course, one carried a 
goodly stock of provisions and weapons. 

Finally the wager had been laid, and Car- 
son had started preparations for his trip. 
One year on a southsea island; a stock of 
necessaries, and his huge negro stableman, 
Jeff, for a companion. One year to the day 
from the date of his marooning, his friends 
were to call for him. Quite a new experi- 
ence, . Besides, Carson was a writer 
with more ambition than skill,.and the field 
presented itself as one well filled with 
unique material. 

In conversation one can say “a year” in 
a fraction of a second; it’s very easy—one 
of the simplest combinations of words in the 
English language. But to live for that year 
alone—or practically so—to find that your 
stock of provisions is exhausted within six 
months and your ammunition within eight, 
and then to make the terrifying discovery 
that your companion, a huge negro, is 
reverting to type, is, to say the least, un- 
pleasant. 

For the first three months of their exist- 
ence on the island it had been thoroughly 
enjoyable. The island had been carefully 
selected, and a tiny lagoon wired off in order 
to afford immunity from sharks. Jeff had 
been tractable, earnest, and had eventually 
entered into the spirit of things in a man- 
ner that had,.delighted his master. 

Physically, they both developed with un- 
believable rapidity. Within a month they 
had discarded all clothes but a loincloth, and 
the white man allowed his beard to grow. 
In a very subtle way the languor of the 


(whites stared speculatively across the 
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tropics forced itself upon Carson; he be- 
came utterly indifferent as to his bodily 
cleanliness, lazy, indolent, passive almost. 

Slowly and surely the effect on Jeff had 
been the reverse. He learned the art of 
providing from the offerings of nature with 
wonderful skill. He developed an almost 
superhuman accuracy in hurling stones— 
time and time again he had brought home 
little animals which he had killed by throw- 
ing at them. Each man wore a knife in his 
girdle, and these they used for their rough 
carving. 

It was just before the end of the sixth 
month that Carson discovered Jeff eating a 
piece of raw meat. He puzzled over it, and 
said nothing. Within a month it had be- 
come a common occurrence. Just previous 
to the end of the seventh month, Carson had 
ordered the negro to catch some fish for 
their evening meal. Jeff had walked quietly 
away to return two hours later—without 
fish. 

“Where are the fish?” snapped Carson. 

“Didn’t catch um!” 

“T told you to.” 

“Didn’t want none. 
catch um y’se’f!” 

Two weeks later their ammunition gave 
out. The lives they were living were almost 
primitive in savagery. The veneer of civil- 
ization was dropping away from the tanned 
white man as it already had from the negro. 
They became sullen, morose, antagonistic, 
watchful, suspicious. 

And that day Jeff had ordered Carson to 
provide the midday meal. Then he had 
walked away. 

Carson stretched his head in perplexity 
as he watched the surf. Disgust, hatred, 
was in his slightly bloodshot eyes as he 
turned them up the beach. He ground one 
bare heel into the sand. 

“Curse it,” he cried. “Why did I ever 
undertake this fool thing?” 

Subconsciously the white man knew that 
a crisis was near at hand. Jeff had been 
growing visibly more unruly with the pass- 
ing of each day. The laxness of both men 
had formed a barrier between them. The 
inherent antagonism ‘which exists between 
members of the color races of the world was 
coming uppermost. 

Shortly before noon Jeff slouched down 
the beach. Carson eyed his hulking, heavi- 
ly-muscled figure doubtfully. The negro 
was over six feet in height, broad, with the 
tremendous, corded muscles of the strong 
men of his race. His arms flapped at his 
sides; long, apish, terrifying arms. His 
knees bent decidedly as he walked, and his 
gait was not unlike the rocking, up-and- 
down motion of a big ship on a glassy sea. 


You want um, you 


He placed himself in front of Carson and 
stared insolently. 

“Whur’s dinner?” 

The mastery in his tone stirred Carson 
strangely . 

“You dog,” 
dinner!” 

“No, I won’t,” snarled the negro. 

Involuntarily almost, Carson’s big fist 
flashed out and crashed against the negro’s 
mouth. The big black sprawled on the 
white sand, mouthing guttural curses. Car- 
son leaped forward, eyes blazing, the blood 
lust almost overpowering him—yet withheld 
by a vestige of the civilization which he had 
so long ago abandoned; a tinge which re- 
strained him from hitting a man while 
down. 

The negro grovelled slightly; cowering 
before the menace in the other’s glance. 

“You—git!” rumbled the white man. 
“Quick! If I ever catch you around here 
again, I’II—I’ll kill you!” 

The black scrambled to safety and darted 
lightly up the beach. Then he turned into 
the jungle and was lost from sight. 

* * * 

The crisis had come. With less than 
eleven months of the allotted twelve past, 
and with more than one month intervening 
between then and the arrival of the yacht 
which was to bear him away to a circle of 
admiring friends, Carson found himself on 
a south sea island with a berserk negro as 
companion. He did not try to temporize 
with himself; he knew that from that min- 
ute on it was a war of extermination, with 
quarter neither asked nor given. 

His one hope was that he had cowed Jeff 
by his display of regal anger. Was the 
civilization sufficiently inbred. to allow him 
to make capital of that recognized inferior- 
ity of the negro; or was the primeval man 
dominating? Only time could tell. 

Until late that night Carson silently 
patrolled the beach, but there was no sign 
of Jeff. Reluctantly he rolled himself into 
a ball, to pass a night, of terrible dreams, 
a fierce fantasy. At sun-up he awakened 
with a start. Vaguely he felt that eyes 


he grated, “you get the 


were piercing his back. He turned like a 


flash. 

Jeff’s face, demoniacal almost, was: star- 
ing out of the undergrowth fringe not a 
hundred yards away. The eyes of the two 
men met; bitter, racial hatred sprang into 
each. Then the bushes rustled, and Jeff had 
been swallowed up. 

By the time the second day after the 
declaration of war had passed, Carson found 
himself almost relishing the warfare. Fear 
had long since left him, save in a vague, 
restless way. Time and again he found 
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himself warily beating the jungle for a sign 
of the negro. Instinctively he cultivated 
the habit of holding his knife always in his 
hand and of darting suddenly behind shield- 
ing rocks and tree trunks, ready to strike, 
lusting for battle. 

His eyes had narrowed to slits, and cun- 
ning glittered therein. Yet by the end of 
the week he experienced a vague fear that 
he was being followed, that he was never 
long out of the sight of the negro. 

He became a trifle panicky and employed 
all sorts of childish ruses to catch his ob- 
server. Sometimes he would walk down the 
beach steadily for almost a quarter of a 
mile. Then a sudden, springing whirl, knife 
out—only to find himself staring at the 
mute trees or the murmuring surf. 

There was something uncanny in his con- 
tinued failure to lay eyes on the enemy. It 
showed a superiority of savage cunning 
which boded ill for the white man. His 
sleep became fitful; a dozen times a night 
he would awaken to find eyes boring into 
him; yet there was never anything to be 
seen. 

Gradually, in his distorted mind, Jeff be- 
came an intangible terror, an invisible 
something which could not be combated in 
the open. The utter loneliness wore on the 
white, and he commenced a series of night 
time searching trips through the densest 
parts of the jungle. Two weeks passed, and 
still he had not seen Jeff. Less than a 
month remained before the coming of the 
relief ship. If only they’d come sooner— 
yet he remembered that he had ordered 
them not to. 

He conjured horrible mental pictures of 
the landing of his friends; of the finding, by 
them of his hacked body— Suppose Jeff was 
descended of cannibals. The civilized spirit 
of the white revolted. 

Then he caught sight of Jeff. He awak- 
ened with a start, and instinct shot him to 
his feet. He turned. Staring at him, and 
not ten feet away, was the negro; eyes shin- 
ing redly; knife, keened to razor-edge, in 
his tremendous hand. Jeff had come to 
| a 

Out came Carson’s knife. From his lips 
issued a throaty, half-savage, gladsome cry 





of warfare.. He leaped forward; lightly, 
terribly. Jeff turned suddenly and fled, 
easily outdistancing the white man, and 
losing himself in the jungle. For hours 
Carson beat the bushes, taunting, calling, 
lusting." But he could not find Jeff. 

When he returned to the beach he felt 
relieved. The idea that he had saved his 
own life by a hair’s margin did not strike 
him. But Jeff was no longer intangible; he 
was there on the island fighting, ready. 

Another week passed, and then another. 
The combatants had not set eyes on each 
other again. There was hope that the 
yacht might come even a week sooner than 
was expected... . 

* * — 

The duel was beginning to tell on Carson. 
He was thin; his big muscles bulging un- 
pleasantly through his now sallow skin. 
His eyes had gradually acquired a hunted 
look. No longer did he beat the jungle in 
search of Jeff. The negro’s tactics had 
placed Carson on the defensive. 

Jeff became more bold. Four times he 
advanced to the attack, and Carson’s as- 
sumed boldness, when fear had turned his 
heart icy cold—an attack of nerves it is 
called in civilization—drove him away. 

And then had come the terrible day when 
Carson and the negro had come face to face 
behind a tree. It had been accidental en- 
tirely. Cold, clammy terror clutched at 
Carson’s heart. Without thought as to con- 
sequences, he turned and fled, with the howl- 
ing triumphant negro and his brandishing 
knife in the rear. 

Through the woods they raced, the gap 
between them ever lessening; then out of 
the jungle and across the beach. In terror 
Carson hurled himself into the sea, with 
Jeff immediately behind. 

“Sharks!” screamed Carson, and the 
negro halted suddenly. He feared sharks. 

Jeff sat down on the beach and waited. 
Sharks or himself, it mattered not. It was 
Carson’s life blood he lusted to see. Slow- 
ly Carson worked his way up the beach and 
into shallower water. Far to the left of him 
appeared a triangular fin. The negro 
watched it as though fascinated. It came 
closer and closer. Then like a flash, Carson 






was out of the water, across the beach and 
lost in the jungle! 

All through the night he hid. Twice Jeff 
passed close to him, and both times he 
cowered’ cravenly, with the cold sweat of 
fear on his lithe body. At dawn he emerged 
onto the beach. Vainly he strained his eyes 
seaward for sight of the yacht. A few sail- 
ing seagulls rewarded his search. 

The end had come! His fighting strength 
was exhausted. He wastodie.... 

“Well,” he muttered, “I’ll die—like a 
white man!” 

Fearsomely he sought the tent in which 
his clothes had been locked away. He hung 
the mirror on the wall with elaborate care; 
then he dressed—dressed with the care of 
the man who prepares himself for execu- 
tion, as though in horror of having himself 
seen in a slouchy condition of dress. 

He had become comatose. Nothing much 
mattered. . He was resigned to the 
inevitable. 

First he shaved; then he donned—curi- 
ously—all the clothes which were the ear- 
marks of civilization; underclothes, socks, 
shoes, worsted suit, felt hat! 

He paused suddenly, and his gaze flashed 
from the mirror in which he had been 
regarding his clean-shaven self to the 
stretch of sand visible through the tent flap. 

Yes, there it was; a stealthy, crunching 
sound—Jeff— 

The flap was ripped back and the big 
negro leaped in; eyes fiery, knife uplifted. 

“Jeff! You fool nigger!” 

It was a scream; a quavery, terrified 
scream. He made no aggressive move. His 
eyes remained unaccountably riveted on 
those of the black. 

Jeff stood as though petrified, staring in 
vague wonder at the man before him. 
Slowly his arm dropped to his side; the 
murderous light died from his eyes. 

Prompted by instinct, Carson stepped 
close to him. 

“Nigger!” he rasped, “go get dinner!” 

Jeff stared at him a minute. Then he 
touched his hand to his forehead and 
scraped his right foot. 

“Yessir—a’right, boss,” 
simply. 


he answered 








poetry, comes first among my mental treas- 
ures, but there is the same poet’s ‘Cross- 
ing the Bar,’ and Kipling’s ‘Recessional’— 
all old poems, to my mind never to be sur- 
passed.” 

Perhaps the lines oftenest quoted from 
“In Memoriam” are: 


I hold in truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


And again: 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love 
Whom we that have not seen Thy face, 
By faith and faith alone embrace 
Believing where we cannot prove. 
Cad Ld RK 


Our little systems have their day 

They have their day and cease to be 
They are the broken lights of Thee 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


The famous author and editor turns to Walt 
Whitman for his favorite verse 


William Allen White —interpreter of 
several great men—expressed something 
that might be applied to his own career, 
when he said, “The more one knows of the 
inner depths of the secret places in the 
heart of America, the surer one becomes 
that Calvin Coolidge’s career was inevit- 
able, his star invariable and his success 
the natural course of things.” 

That seems to be true of those who get 
about the business of life with a deter- 
mined purpose and surely that may be 
said of Mr. White who turned to writing 
and to editing as his life’s work. He was 
born in Emporia, Kansas, in 1868, and is 









Continued from page 27 


the proprietor and editor of the Emporia 
Gazette. From his office in that publish- 
ing organization, he has reached out to 
the world and the world has come to him. 
His writings and the policy of his paper 
have attracted the attention of men in 
wider fields. That is why he was chosen 
for the trusteeship of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and sent as an observer to 
the Russian Conference in the interests 
of the Red Cross. He has also served as 
Vice President of the American Forestry 
Association. 
* * * 

Always a contributor to magazines and 
periodicals, he is best known perhaps 
from his books, “The Court of Boyville,” 
“In Our Town,” “Strategem and Spoils,” 
“A Certain Rich Man,” and “The Old 
Order Changeth.” 


Continued on page 32 
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YA Tiekleweed and Feathers YW 











Artist (to friend)—See that picture over 
there? Well, I painted it and a million 
wouldn’t buy it. 

Friend—Well, I’m one of the million. 


= * ” 
Hubby: “Where’s my blue shirt, Helen?” 
Wife: “I put it on the clothes horse.” 


Hubby: “What odds did you get?” 


* * * 


Arriving home from the party, Friend 
Wife took off her hat and slammed it on the 
foor. “I’ll never take you to another party 
és long as I live,” she said. 

“Why?” asked Hubby, amazedly. 

“You asked Mrs. Jones how her husband 
was standing the heat!” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“Why, her husband has been dead two 


months.” —Patton’s Monthly. 
* * * 
Band Leader: “You vant us to play mit 
der funeral? Ees it a military funeral?” 
Stranger: “No, it’s the funeral of my 
brother. He asked that your band play at 
the funeral.” 
Band Leader: “Vy vas he choose my 
pand?” 
Stranger: “He said he wanted every- 
body to feel sorry he died.” 
* 7 * 
Customer: “What do I owe you?” 
Barber: “Twenty-five cents.” 


Customer, looking sad: “You wouldn’t 
take the last cent I’ve got, would you?” 
Barber: “Well, yes.” 
The customer handed him a penny and 
walked out smiling. 
—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


x * * 


“Well,” said the Professor, “I believe 
that’s all. And now are there any questions 
before the final?” 

There came a voice from the back row: 
“What’s the name of the textbook in this 
course?” 

Well, of course, they acquitted the prof 
for shooting him. 

—Ohio State Sun Dial. 


* * ~ 


Jack: “So your father demurred at first 
because he didn’t want to lose you.” 

Ethel: “Yes, but I won his consent. I 
told him he need not lose me; we could live 
With him, so he would not only have me, 
but a son-in-law to boot.” 

lack: “H’m! I don’t like the expression 
‘to boot.’ ” 


—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


“T learned to play the piano in no time.” 
“Yes, I heard you playing it that way 


yesterday.” —Cornell Widow. 


* x * 


The waiter came up behind the diner and 
coughed apologetically. 

“Tf you please, sir—” he began. 

“Well, Thomas,” inquired the amiable 
diner, “what can I do for you?” 

“Well, sir,” said Thomas, “I’m going to 
leave this restaurant and the boss won’t 
give me a recommendation. I thought per- 
haps you’d say as I was honest—I’ve always 
served you here, sir.” 

“But I don’t know anything about your 
honesty,” replied the diner. 

“Oh, but, sir, I’m really honest,” pro- 
tested the waiter. 

“All right, then,” said the other, “give 
me pen and paper. I’ll say you’re honest.” 

Thomas clutched the paper in his hand 
when it was finished. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. “You don’t 
know how grateful I am. I tell you what, 
sir—you come here tomorrow and I’ll slip 
you a meal for nothing.” 

—Kablegram. 


* * * 


“Why didn’t you answer my letter?” 
“T didn’t get it.” 
“You didn’t get it?” 
“No, and besides, I didn’t like some of 
the things you said in it.” 
* * * 


By dint of much lying and bribery the 
enterprising young salesman found himself 
at length in the presence of the great man 
he had been hunting. 

“TI really cannot see you,” said the great 
man with some irritation. 

“Then’s it’s lucky I called,” returned the 
intruder calmly, “I represent a firm of 
opticians.” 

—Mutual Magazine. 


* * * 


Applicant (for position of office boy): “I 
may say I’m pretty smart. I’ve won several 
prizes in crossword and word-picture com- 
petitions lately.” 

Employer: “Yes, but I want someone 
who can be smart during office hours.” 

“This was during office hours.” 

—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
* * * 

College Boy (walking) : 
of gas. 

Garage Man (snappishly): Well, where’s 
your can? 

College Boy (sadly) : 
the road. 


Gimme a gallon 


About a mile down 


—Patton’s Monthly. 








An optimist has been defined as a person 
who, on falling from atop a thirty-story 
building, murmurs confidently as he passes 
each floor, “All right so far.” 


—Rochester Commerce. 
* * * 


Bill Buffalo, a young Indian, suddenly oil- 
rich, bought a $5,000 automobile and drove 
away. The next day the young Indian was 
back at the sales agency, footsore and walk- 
ing with a limp, and his head bandaged. 
This was his explanation: 

“Drive out big car; buy gallon moon- 
shine; take big drink; step on gas. Trees 
and fences pass heap fast. Pretty soon 
see big bridge coming down road. Turn out 
to let bridge go by. Bang! Car gone. 
Gimme ’nother one!” 

—Patton’s Monthly. 
* * * 

Glee Club Leader: 
an encore?” 

Sarcastic Guy: “Sing the same song— 
they’ll never recognize it.” 

—Yale Record. 


* * * 


“What’ll we sing, for 


“You must find that impediment in your 
speech rather inconvenient at times, Mr. 
Biggs?” 

“Oh, n-no; everybody has his peculiarity. 
Stammering is m-m-mine; what is yours?” 

“Well, really, I am not aware that I have 
any.” 

“Do you stir y-your tea with your right 
hand?” 

“Why, yes; of course.” 

“We-well, that is y-your p-peculiarity; 
m-most p-people u-use a t-tea spoon.” 


* * * 


A Southern storekeeper, who was also 
justice of the peace, was sitting in front 
of his store when a colored man drove up. 

“Say, squiah,” the latter announced, “dat 
woman you married me to las’ week has ten 
chillun, an’ every one ob dem plays some 
kin’ ob a musical inst’ment.” 

“Why, that’s a regular band, Mose,” re- 
plied the justice. “Do you want me to 
send off and get you a horn, too?” 

“No, suh,” was the dismal response. 
wants to git disbanded.” 


“Ah 
— Goblin. 


* * * 


First Plumber: “I heard a good joke on 
us plumbers yesterday.” 

Second Ditto: “Let’s hear it.” 

First: “Gosh, I forgot it.” 


—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
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Favorite Heart Throbs 
of Famous People 


Continued from page 30 

As a biographer, Mr. White has 
not tried to assemble bare facts; 
he has interpreted men to the pub- 
lic by presenting arresting char- 
acteristics and words. His “Life 
of Woodrow Wilson” is such a 
work. 


Knowing Mr. White, his love of 
nature and his ability to see 
visions above the commonplace, I 
was not surprised to find that the 
rugged old poet Walt Whitman 
was one of his favorites,—Whit- 
man who delved into the meaning 
of trifling things and who makes 
us discover beauty everywhere. 

“You may set me down as one 
who loves best of all Walt Whit- 
man’s ‘When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed,’” said Mr. 
White, and thereby joins an audi- 


ence of admirers of those subtle 
lines. 


When lilacs last 
bloomed 

And the great star early drooped in 
the western sky of night 

I mourned and yet shall mourn with 
ever-returning spring. 

With ever-returning spring, trinity 
sure to me you bring 

Lilac blooming perennial and droop- 
ing star in the west 

And thought of him I love. 


O powerful western falling star, 

O shades of night, O moody tearful 
night, 

O great star disappeared, O the 
black mark that hides the star! 

O cruel hands that hold me power- 
less, O helpless soul of me! 

O harsh surrounding cloud that will 
not free my soul! 


Come, lovely death, undulate round 
the world, serenely arriving, 
arriving— 

In the day, in the night to all, to 
each 

Sooner or later, delicate death. 


Dark mother, always gliding near 
with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant 
of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify 
thee above all, 

Bring thee a song that where thou 
must indeed come 

Come unfalteringly. 


in the dooryard 


“Plupy” L.ooks Critic- 
ally at Loafers 


Continued from page 22 


until at last he gets so lazy that 
he is too lazy to breeth and so he 
jes ups and dies. 

Loafers most always has smart 
wifes whitch wirk washing close 
and scrubbing floors and sowing 
button holes and wiping winders 
and gnitting stockings and mit- 
tings and glooing fethers on hats and tak- 
ing cair of sick peeple and babys whose 
mothers are ded or dont want them while 
there husbands is a setting round or leening 
agenst posts. I hoap I shall never be a 
loafer and have a smart wife, dont you. 

PLUPY. 
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| MISSOURI PACIFIC 


EMPLOYES OPERATE 


BIG 
BUSINESS % 


AILROAD WORK naturally attracts 1h. 
finest men and women in America, primar- 
ily, I believe, because it offers the greatest op- 
portunity for service. And there is no happiness 
that can equal the soul-satisfaction that comes 
to an individual with the knowledge that some 
worth-while service has been achieved to make 
the world a better place in which to live. This 
is one of the reasons the Missouri Pacific Lines 
is a genuine “Service Institution.” 


q ‘The wonderful 
Pacifie 


morale of the Missour: 
organization has been remarked 
throughout the industrial world. Many have 
believed there is some mystery in it. Others 
suspect it is the result of lucky accident. 
comment. 


It is neither. 


otter 


But it is worthy of note and 


Because railroads generally and the Missouri Pacific particularly have drawn 


into their ranks the best of the citizenship and because once engaged in it few ever leave 
railroad work. As a result there has been built up over a long period of years a great 


industrial family. 


Missouri Pacific men and women are good citizens as well as good railroaders. They 
are valuable assets to every community in which they work and live. 


of the Missouri Pacific, themselves. own and operate a hospital system that comes within 


the classification of “Big Business.” 


This “business” 


with revenues of $745,901.47 in 1929 and operating 


expenses of 


$661,049.65 and with buildings and other assets valued at $1,603,582.11 cared for 3,911 
patients last year, with an average of 140 patients a day and an average of 13 days 


hospitilization per patient or a total of 50,962 hospital days. 


The entire institution is 


owned, governed and operated by the employes and their representatives and this is only 
one of the many reasons for the magnificent morale and esprit de corps of the Missouri 


Pacific family of 60,000 workers. 


q The management of the property maintains a liberal pension system for employes 
incapacitated through iliness, injury or age and this, also, is another reason for the 
wonderful family feeling of loyalty that makes the Missouri Pacific organization an out- 


standing one. 


q Both the management and the Missouri Pacific family have complete realization of 

their duties and responsibilities as citizens and human beings as well as railroaders 
and both are striving to live up to the highest ideals and traditions of our country as well 
as those of our railroad. These are only a few of the reasons the public gets “super 
service” from the Missouri Pacific, “A Service Institution.” 
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abilities are not limited to the field of transportation. Among other things, the employes 
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I solicit your co-operation and 
assistance, 


AL Service Institution” 


ee 





THE CHAPPLE SERVICE 


A modern printing establishment equipped with 
labor-saving machinery and operated by skilled 
craftsmen. Let us estimate on your next order. 

Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 
Boston 25, Mass. 








PERSONAL 
RHEUMATISM—I will gladly tell anyone how I 
was healed in four days after two years’ terrible suf- 
fering. It makes no difference what form you have, 
if you are suffering, write Department C 1, Box 147, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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What’s In The Magazine 
These Months Continued from page 1 


the situation makes this one of the best 
stories he has written. 


“Plupy” is one of the most popular and 
delightful characters in American fiction. 
Judge Henry A. Shute of New Hampshire, 
the author of “The Real Diary of a Real 
Boy,” “Letters to Beany,” and a score of 
other books, discusses in this issue through 
the unpedantic language of Plupy that 
phlegmatic species known as loafers. This 
hoy’s homely philosophy is more incisive, in 
zddition to being infinitely more entertain- 
ing, than a dozen exhortations of reformers. 


The customary departments are con- 
tinued in this issue. “Affairs at Washing- 
ton” reviews the course of recent events 
of national import. “Favorite Heart 
Throbs of Famous People” reveals to us the 
kind of things that play at the heart-strings 
of notables. “Tickleweed and Feathers” 
comprises a page-anthology of jokes. “Hit- 
ting the National Highspots with Nixon 
Waterman” is a new feature, introduced in 
tiis issue. Its rollicking verses range in 
subject-matter from “Amos ’n’ Andy” to the 
unemployment situation. 





Why People are Buying 
More Books 


down to this in the end. Books have gone 
plebeian. They enjoy hob-nobbling with 
their companions at the chain stores. They 
enjoy the perfume — garden tool — sheet 
music atmosphere. They have thrived, and 
the sales have waxed fat. We doubt if 
they will go back to their straight-laced at- 
mosphere; the public will not tolerate it. 
With demand increasing, the quality as well 
as the quantity will further be improved.” 


Continued from page 8 





Owen D. Young A Thinker 


and Doer 


ready to move as one, Owen D. Young 
has been called to undertake work of a 
world-wide importance and yet never to the 
slacking up or the detriment of his own 
particular tasks. He carries details without 
confusion and yet has a far-seeing vision of 
the future goal. 

One of the finest characteristics of Mr. 
Young is his generosity in according praise 
to others. “Not wholly of myself” would 
seem to be what he would say of his work— 
“but give credit to this man and to that.” 

After negotiations with Germany were 
carried through he said, “The extent to 
which Gerard Swope looks after things 
when I am away, has made it possible for 
me to give my attention to the work in 
hand.” Again he said, “David Sarnoff has 
a mind that quickly grasps the financial in- 
tricacies of a problem and he was the point 
of contact with the German delegation and 
at the last, was the one important man.” 
These facts have been cited by David Law- 
rence in his illuminating analysis of im- 
portant men. One more important selec- 
tioa was that of Merlin Aylesworth for his 
deserved prominence in the Radio Broad- 


Continued from page 16 











«++IT CONTRIBUTES TO THE PROSPERITY OF THE PEOPLE AND TO THE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE OF LIVING 











The telephone grows with the country 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System must march a 
pace ahead of the new civiliza- 
tion on this continent, a civiliza- 
tion of better opportunity for the aver- 
_age man. The telephone contributes to 
the prosperity of the people and adds 
to the comfort and convenience of living. 
It is used by the many. The time and 
money it saves are as important to the 
small business as to the large. The hum- 
blest home depends on it for aid in emer- 
gency, to run errands, maintain friend- 
ships. It is the aim of the Bell System 
to keep telephone service so good and so 
cheap that it will be used universally to 
make life richer and better. It seeks to 





lead the way in social and busi- 
ness growth. It is raising build- 
ings this year in more than two 
hundred cities, adding vast mileage to 
the expanding network of cable, and in- 
stalling new telephones by the hundreds 
of thousands. 

It is spending more than 550 million 
dollars this year—one and one-half 
times the cost of the Panama Canal— 
for new plant and service improvements. 
This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
is no standing still in the Bell System. 


al 





casting industry. He said “It is because 
Swope, Sarnoff and Aylesworth actually run 
their companies and consult me only on 
major questions of policy that I can be safe- 
ly spared for long periods.” That is giving 
credit where credit is due and such frank 
acknowledgement of the ability of others 
marks the nobleness of the man. 

The question of destiny is often discussed 
and the human mind tries to account for the 
rise of certain men—men who seem to glide 
easily to the top and without great obstacles 
to overcome, while another—not less in- 
formed, not less industrious and ambitious 
falls short of the mark. The real reason 
for these inequalities has never been satis- 
factorily determined; one cannot say which 


lack keeps a man from going forward, but 
it is true that when a man is fitted he goes 
up—and that fitness comes from preparing 
to take the next step before the time arrives 
to do so. A man who acquaints himself 
with the job just above him is the most 
ready when the opportunity appears to take 
additional and emergency responsibilities. 

While practicing law Owen D. Young be- 
came familiar with the needs of the country 
—the needs of vast enterprises and the 
need of understanding the countries with 
which the United States has to deal. That 
was the job above his own and he studied» 
it and so it was when the country needed a 
man for the work, he was prepared and 
ready with “his own house in order.” 




















Heart Throbs 


840 Favorite 
Selections 


Over 500 
Pages 


Over 400 Large 
Generous Pages 





The most popular gift-book ever published. A 
volume for the fireside and the quiet 
evening hour 


Price $2.00 


Limp Covers, Gilt Top, $3.50 


Heart Songs 





Use This Order 
Blank 


Check the books you want 
Heart Throbs, Vol. I... . .$2.00 






Over 400 Son 
Complete with . 


Words and Music Heart Throbs, Vol. II.... 2.00 

The Happy Habit....... 1.75 
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Heart Songs Deluxe .... 3.50 

A’top o’ the World...... 1.50 

History Making ........ 1.75 

The Poets’ Lincoln...... 1.50 

The Minor Chord........ 1.50 

The Guest of Honor..... 1.50 

H A T Stick to the Finish...... 2.25 


Warren G. Harding, Our 
After-War President... 3.50 
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The UNITED PRESS sent out the following dispatch from 
New York concerning this noteworthy new book “Favorite 
Heart Throbs.” 

“Joe Mitchell Chapple of Boston, writer and publisher, 
who has ‘looked into the hearts of 50,000 people,’ has col- 
lected poems for a book called ‘Favorite Heart Throbs of 
Famous People.’ An amazing array of notables have con- 
fided in Chapple. 


“President Hoover’s favorite, “The Fisherman,’ from Ed- 





A NATION-WIDE SELLER 


Joe Mitchell Chapple’s New Book, ‘‘Favorite Heart 7 hrobs,’’ Reviewed in a New York Dispatch, 
Broadcast by the United Press to Newspapers All Over the Country 


die Guest’s ‘Just Folks,’ recites a conversation between two 
men who met ‘along a stream that raced and ran’ in ear- 
shot of ‘the pipes o’ pan’ and admired each other’s trout. 


‘Out here,’ he told, with a smite, 
‘Away from all the city’s sham, 

The strife for splendor and for style, 
The ticker and the telegram, 

I come for just a little while 

To be exactly as I am.’ 





















JUST THE BOOK for a GIFTee-e 


Now comes a new and greater thrill for the lovers of the 
“HEART THROB” BOOKS! 
















CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chapple Publishing Company 
952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me .......... copies of “Favorite Heart Throbs” at 
$2.50 per copy. 
(Name) 


(Address)... __ 











“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People’ is just what it 
says—the poems which have touched the hearts of famous 
people. It includes intimate, inspirational heart to heart 
biographic sketches by the author. 


JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


When you read “Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People,”’ 
you look into the innermost recesses of the hearts of many 
eminent men and women of this generation. 


The friendly book that fascinates with 
personal interest 
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A 
place to play 








Everysopy plays at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. . . . The infor- 
mality and friendliness are con- 
ducive to good spirits. 

To children it is paradise. 
Sandy Cove is a room from a 
story book, a place of pure de- 
light. They love to dine in the 
room where the big coral fish 
make solemn eyes from the 
wall-paper. . . . Perhaps chil- 
dren like Chalfonte - Haddon 
Hall so much because Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall likes them. 

Send the family down for a 
week or two. Let them rest in 
the sun. Ride on the beach. 
Breathe the tonic ocean air. 

Write for information. There 
is a Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon. Hall 





LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Would You Like to Meet 
the Presidents of the 
United States? 


In His Latest Book, JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 
Graphically Presents a Vivid Picture of His Many 
Meetings Face to Face with Twelve Presidents, 
Covering the Outstanding Events of Thirteen 
Administrations from Grant to Coolidge 





“FACE TO FACE WITH OUR PRESIDENTS” 


A Book Printed Upon Urgent Requests of Thousands of People Who 
Heard This Remarkable Program Over the Radio in a Country- 
wide Hookup in a Series Sponsored by the 
National Broadcasting Company 





Some of the Many Thousands of Letters Received 


W. A. Clements, 
464 Wilmot Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

An American, the son of one of General Grant’s 
soldiers, wants to thank you for your program this 
date. It was wonderful. Your hour on the air was 
the best I ever heard. Again I thank you. 


J. H. Elwell, 
33 Brewster Road, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Your Sunday presentation of the Hays regime was 
a masterpiece, not only in voice, but by the authen- 
ticity of facts. Please accept my great thanks to 
you and the station WEEI from which this perfect 
radio casting was made possible. 


Watson M. Ayers, 
Danvers, Mass. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of listening to 
you last evening over the radio at WEEI, Boston, on 
“Face to Face with our Presidents.” You did splen- 
didly in reproducing the spirit of the times. I am 
a retired minister of the New England Methodist 
Conference in my 97th year, able to take an inter- 
est in what is going on in town, state, country and 
world. You have first class talent in reproducing 
characters vividly. I anticipate hearing you next 
Sunday night. 


Mrs. John W. Patrick, 
634 Prospect St., 
Metheun, Mass. 

Your broadcasts are wonderful. When your half 
hour is over, I have that same feeling I experience 
after a good turkey dinner—I have taken in mind 
something on which to feed and something that can 
digested and so do me good mentally. We people 
who cannot see do certainly appreciate these won- 
derful choice things which come to us over the air 
from such brainy and busy men. Your voice, too 
carries well, and every word is so distinctly en- 
nuciated. 


W. S. Preyer, 
W. S. Preyer & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Your radio broadcasting received splendidly and 
comments of friends and associates very flattering 
to you and we look forward with eagerness to con- 
tinuation of your program. Such talks as you are 
giving are particularly interesting to young America. 


J. Milnor Walmsley, 
Union "| Building, 





ap apn LIKE IT” 


What more can be said of any magazine 
than this? 





—**Yes sir, we certainly like it.” 

—"I do not want to miss a single number.” 

—**I enjoy every feature.”’ 

—*‘The National is all right.”’ 

—"I enjoy it more than any other.”’ 

—“‘Everything written by Joe Chapple attracts me.”’ 
—“*Your magazine is good."’ 

—*I like your sketches of public men.”’ 

— “The National is just perfect.”’ 





NATIONAL MAGAZINE "ht nation 
$3.00 Per Year By the Copy, 25c 














I desire to express my sincere thanks to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and to Mr. Chapple for a 
rogram that is not only a wonderful entertainment, 
ut is most interesting from an educational stand- 
point. I do not think the program can be im- 
proved. 


H. G. Robertson, 
33 Carver ~ = 
Springfield, Mass. 

You surely have i happy faculty of making one 
forget one’s self and see ugh your eyes; it is 
indeed a pleasure to listen to your vivid descriptions. 


G. Campbell Bensley, 
la Ivy St., 
Boston, Mass. 

I wish to thank you for the enjoyment we have 
derived from your Sunday afternoon programs. I 
think of all programs, barring none, we have en- 
joyed yours the most. The personal touch and in- 
sight into the life and character of the great men 
of our day has been a delightful inspiration. I am 
fifteen years old and a freshman in the Jamaica 
Plain High School agricultural course. 


Helen F. Seiwick, 
3 Acton St., 
Maynard, Mass. 

Your talks are indeed enlightening for although 
one may have read a great deal of the life of many 
of whom you speak somehow you seem to have 
always come in closer touch and to know some 
little interesting thing that one would get in no 
other way. Though one may have looked upon the 
very scene you describe, you somehow have viewed 
it with different eyes and in a different light. One 
is sure to become enlightened by what you have 
to say. 


R. Wright, 
Summer S&t., 
Boston, Mass. 
Joe Chapple certainly makes your heart throb. 
The best talks I’ve heard on the radio. 


Mrs. Philip P. Lund, 
810 E. 8rd St., 
South Boston, Mass. 
I have enjoyed Mr. Chapple’s most inspiring talks. 


H. A. Merion, 
Hotel La Salle, 
Boston, Mass. 
I listen in and have a wonderful time when you 
are on the air. I call it My Enchanted Hour. 


Mrs. Eva W. Schneider, 
33 Wetherbee Ave., 
Lowell, Mass. 

I was very much interested and greatly 
with your broadcast last Sunday afternoon. 
to listen to many more in the future. 


Geo. H. Shea, 
309 North Ave., 
No. Abington, Mass. 

Your half hour “on the air” today has turned a 
dull day into an interesting one. Since hearing you 
speak, a few years ago, at Boston University, I have 
been interested in whatever you have to say or 
write. 


H. B. Daviss, 
Lawyer, Corsicana, Texas. 

Chanced to “tune in” on your lecture “Face to 
Face with our Presidents” ad enjoyed every word 


shall give myself th 
remainder of your talks. Indeed, I very emeinely 
no this personal touch with you, for such 
seemed. 


pleased 
I hope 





Chapple Publishing 
BOSTON 


On Sale at the Book Departments of all the Kresge 


Company 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


Illustrated with Portraits YJ 
of Twelve Presidents ... 
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For sale at leading Hotels of the 
United States, London and Paris 
and on all Transatlantic Steamers 


For booklet and information 
‘address 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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: ebonized baby grand in a Colonia» 
The Steinway interior designed by Allen Saal- 
burg. A Steinway of this size and power—at $1475—is 
an extraordinary value. Calculated on the basis of cost 
per year it is the most economical of all pianos. It is the 
ideal instrument for the home. Its ebonized finish har- 
monizes readily with any interior, and its size is such as to 
conserve floor space and still retain that beauty and breadth 


of tone which a true grand piano ought to have. 


intensity distinguish it as one of the most brilliant and original of modern compositions. . . 


« Prelu de in Cc Sharp Minor,” bainted for the Steinway Collection by Boris Anisfeld. In 


this familiar Prelude Rachmaninoff has brought a stir- 
ring Russian theme to vivid realization. Its sombre chromatic progressions and its vivid moments of dramatic 


. In commenting 


on his interpretive painting Mr. Anisfeld writes: “I saw in my imagination the four horsemen, famine, sick- 


ness, war and death... 


. After the havoc that they had wrought, comes peace, and life is started anew. I 


interpreted this as maternity, which never ends, but goes on forever.” 
In a recent letter sent to Steinway and Sons, Sergei Rachmaninoff said: “I am very happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of using your pianos for my concerts because I consider them to be perfect in every way.’ 





The preferred piano among musicians everywhere 


- +. yet well within your means 


IT IS SURELY significant that amid 
the countless musical issues, upon 
which scarcely two artists or critics 
seem to agree, the pre-eminence of 
the Steinway not only stands undis- 
puted, but actually gains in authority. 


More than a day was needed to 
achieve such an enviable standing 
all over the world. It has been built 
up by four generations of the Stein- 
way family on a foundation of fine 
craftsmanship and constant techni- 
cal improvement. Almost every ma- 
jor advance in piano design and con- 
struction since 1853 has been origi- 
nated by Steinway. 


To have produced an instrument 
so technically perfect—so eminently 
gratifying in tone, sonority and 
power that it has won virtually every 


SITE 


NWAY 


noted musician from Liszt to Rach- 
maninoff—that is the achievement 
of the house of Steinway. 


The reputation born of this 
achievement has led too many 
people to believe that such an in- 
strument must of necessity be be- 
yond the reach of moderate means. 
As a matter of fact a Steinway may 
be purchased on unusually conve- 
nient terms. Being an instrument 
that assures a whole lifetime of per- 
fect service it is obviously the wisest 
choice from the standpoint of 
economy. 


A first payment of so little as 
$147.50 will place a Steinway Grand 
in your home at once and the balance 
may be distributed over a period of 
two years. Such conditions place 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 
within the means of almost every one. 


There are many sizes and models 
from which you may make your 
selection. But there is only one 
quality of Steinway. 


* * e 
A new Steinway 
Upright piano can be bought for $87 >) 


GRANDS $1475 and up 


plus transportation 


10% down balance in 


two years 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 
If there is no Steinway dealer near you, 
write for information to 
STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 
































THUMP...THUMP...THUMP... 


go the pumps 


IOOO Feet 
UNDERGROUND! 


ATER...seepage...dampness! A menace 
to men . . . and to materials! 
Down in the depths of the earth, mine water car- 
ries acids and alkalies from its drainage through 
the ground. 
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Metal . . . the sheets that support the ceilings of 
the galleries, the little narrow gauge cars that carry 
the wet coal . . «must withstand the supreme test 
of corrosion. That is why you find Armco INcot 
IRON in the mines of America. 





Wherever sheets or plates must resist under- 
ground corrosion, Armco INcorT IRON is serving. 
Cities use Armco INcot Iron for the pipe lines 
that carry their water supply. Manufacturers of 
metal caskets and grave vaults rely upon it to give 
the necessary protection. Culverts of Armco INcot 
Iron drain the world’s highways and railways. 

For Armco Incot Iron has behind it the 
longest record of actual service of any low-cost 
sheet metal obtainable. 


For industrial uses, such as roofing, siding, ven- 
tilators, ducts, hoods and tanks . . . for sheet metal 
work about the home and on buildings . . . In fact, 
whenever you buy any product or equipment 
made of plate or sheet metal, be sure it’s made of 
Armco Incot Iron. 














at aie diate Oi THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
angle on odin made of Tg-e Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 


sheet metal, it means that Export: The Armco International Corp. Cable Address: “Armco—Middletown” 
the manufacturer of that PRODUCERS OF 

product has gone to the ex- IRON AND STEEL 

pense of using special sheets ARMCO SHEETS 

designed to best serve that 


se hpton FOR EXACTING PURPOSES 

































7BE SURE IT’'S™ MADE OF ARMCO INGOT IRON” 





Celotex Lath protects the beauty of 
these attractive walls from streaky lath 
marks and unsightly plaster cracks. 





Buri_tp UsEFuL Rooms 
IN WASTE SPACES 





Line your attic with Celotex Standard 
Building Board and change waste space into 
a cool, pleasant playroom, a maid’s room, 
or an extra bedroom. Celotex shuts scorch- 
ing sun’s rays out of your home. If your 
attic is too small for a room, just nail Celotex 
to the attic floor, and the whole house will 
be more comfortable. 


The word! 


CELOTEX 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 
is the trad ‘& of and indi 
manufacture by The Celotex Company, 
Chicago, Ill, 








AANA be 


+ NANA sane 


OMEN alert to every opportunity of 

increasing the charm and comfort of 
their homes prefer Celotex Lath as a base for 
plastered walls. 

This modern lath protects decorated inte- 
riors. It is especially designed to eliminate 
lath marks and to reinforce against plaster- 
cracks ...to give finer, smoother plastered 
surfaces that retain their original beauty. 

At the same time it insulates against damp- 
ness, extreme heat and cold... helps to make 
your home more healthful and enjoyable to 
live in all year ’round. 

And in years to come it pays for itself 
many times over by preventing costly leakage 
of furnace heat. 

For remodeling your attic, porches or 


basement there is Celotex Standard Building 





Handsome plastered walls and ceilings 
wit permanently protected by Lath 


that also shuts out dampness and excessive summer heat 


Board —just the material for transforming 
waste spaces into delightful extra rooms. Your 
builder, contractor or architect will explain 
how quickly and economically this can be 


done with Celotex. 


When applied to the outside of homes, as 
sheathing, Celotex adds structural strength 
... makes walls tight, sturdy and permanent. 


Your request will bring our interesting new 
booklet, “Celotex Cane Fibre Insulation.” 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
SALES DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Member of the National Building Industries Bureau 


Reliable dealers can supply you with Celotex 
Standard Building Board and Celotex Lath 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
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- Press and Crities Pronounce “Vivid Spain” 


A Superlative Book 


_— 


Elaborately Illustrated with 30 Rare Etchings by Levon West 


wWew York Times: “Vivid Spain” by Joe 
Mitchell Chapple is profusely illustrated. 
Original etchings and drawings by Levon West 
add interest to the book, as do also the color 
reproductions of two Sorolla paintings of the 
dance from the collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America. For good measure, many 
interesting photographs are added. Mr. 
Chapple’s enthusiasm for everything Spanish 
is contagious. His style gives the impression 
that he is representative of the type of care- 
free, jolly American whose broad and per- 
sistent smile carries him through every cir- 
cumstance and where angels fear to tread. 


The Boston Pilot: As an artistic treasure, 
“Vivid Spain” merits an honored place upon 
the bookshelves. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Daily Star: It is the 
story of a delightful ramble through sunny 
Spain by an author who has eyes and knows 
how to describe what he sees without permit- 
ting himself to become monotonous. 


The Charlotte, N. C., Observer: Each chap- 
ter is vivid and full of color. 


The Milledgeville, Ga., Times: There are two 
classes of people—those whose life holds the 
unspeakable joy of at least one visit to the 
continent, and those who can only dream of 
going. For both classes we enthusiastically 
recommend “Vivid Spain.” It is the best book 
on the travel shelf this season. 


Post Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo.: Joe Chapple, 
the distinguished widely known Boston editor, 
relates in an intimate way, just he he might 
tell it as he smoked his after dinner cigar, and 
with the characteristic dash and finish of 
which he is master, he makes his word pictures 
live. 


The Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn.: About all 
things he is interesting and informative in 
his casual, journalistic manner. If you have 
shunned the travel book as something ponder- 
ous and statistical, you may take this one up 
without fear. It is as off-hand as your own 
conversation, but—perhaps—better. 


Schenectady Gazette, New York: The book, 
“Vivid Spain,” is pleasant in its rambling con- 
versational manner and at the same time is 
truly a picture of an unknown land. It is in 
no sense a guide book, but it seems like one 
that would please a prospective traveler in the 
land of air castles, or make another want to 
travel there. 


The Toledo Blade, Ohio: The brilliant col- 
ors in which the imagination of the average 
reader has been persuaded by fiction and 
travel books to picture far-away Spain with a 
wide and generous brush are splashed through 
the pages of Joe Mitchell Chapple’s tribute to 
that land of bullfights and black-eyed Carmens. 
It is as handsome a travel book as has come 
this way in several seasons. 


The Herald, Boston, Mass.: Mr. Chapple 
makes it the breezy and unconventional chron- 
icle of a leisurely ramble through Spain, and 
every page sparkles with the ancedotes of his 
experiences and of his contacts with everybody 
from the King and Prime Minister down the 
social scale. Mr. Chapple not only covered 
Spain very thoroughly, but flew across to 
Africa in an airplane, and had no end of 
experiences denied the ordinary tourist. 


Hartford, Conn., Daily Courant: This-is a 
chatty personal record of a tour through Spain 
illustrated with many photographs, and a num- 
ber of really impressive and beautiful drawings 
and etchings by Levon West. 


New Edition Ready September 1, 1930, Repucep Price $4.00 
Address Chapple Publishing Co., 952 Dorchester Ave. Boston 


Northwestern, Oshkosh, Wis.: In his in- 
comparable book, “Vivid Spain,” Joe Mitchell 
Chapple takes you into the very heart of 
Spain, carrying you over its highways and 
Lyways, and conducting you into its remotest 
regions. He introduces you into the courts 
and palaces of kings as well as into the humble 
homes of the peasantry. 


The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga.: The author 
from “The Attic” in the great America city 
of New York pays the following greeting to 
this far-famed and much-talked-of country: 
“Spain, Vivid Spain! Redolent of romance 
and tradition, what fantastic visions you have 
conjured in the minds of alien peoples since 
the Phoenician navigators first sailed in the 
shadow of the Pillars of Hercules!” The 
author’s appreciation of the beauties of this 
far-away country is presented in this beauti- 
ful volume in which he so generously asks that 
his readers share with him the joy of many 
happy days in Vivid Spain. 


Detroit, Mich., Free Press: Embellished with 
original etchings and drawings by Levon West, 
this book on Spain is written by a man who 
went forth seeking romance and found it. He 
is not concerned with the drab side of life but 
with its colorful aspects. Architecture, the 
gaiety of the people, the art and artists of 
Spain, the national institutions, the king—all 
the high spots and the bright places he makes 
vivid for the reader. 


Salt Lake, Utah, Tribune: In “Vivid Spain” 
Mr. Chapple reminds us that Spain should 
mean more than that to us, since to America 
Spain stands in the light of a foster-mother, 
and, as latest claims will have it, is that of the 
Castillian country. History, legend, bits of 
local color, interesting and humorous incidents 
of their travels mingle in Mr. Chapple’s narra- 
tive with pleasing inconsequence. 


Winston-Salem, N. C., Journal: “Vivid 
Spain” is one of the handsomest volumes that 
has yet come into this reviewer’s hands. 


New York Herald Tribune: Impressions 
and illustrations are crowded between the 
covers of Joe Mitchell Chapple’s “Vivid Spain.” 
The equally comprehensive text is described by 
the author as a “record of apprecition, not a 
didactic or profound history, peppered with 
footnotes from mystic authorities, or fables 
agreed upon as a psychoanalysis of people— 
but a simple volume with no other purpose 
than to have the reader share the joy of our 
many happy days in Vivid Spain.” Levon 
West’s etchings are lovely and suggestive, and 
the two Sorollas glow with that warm abandon 
which one expects of Sorolla and of Spain. 
One must be grateful to the author who has 
brought them together. 


New York World: Really good travel books 
are rare indeed. Joe Mitchell Chapple in sun- 
light and by moonlight, grave and gay, smil- 
ing and thoughtful is Joe Mitchell Chapple, 
stout, good-natured, and unquenchably Ameri- 
can. He was unquestionably in Spain, and one 
fancies he enjoyed himself enormously. His 
book is breezy and informal, chatty and in- 
formative. 


Honolulu Star Bulletin: Spain vividly de- 
scribed in word and line. Vivid, vivacious, vir- 
ile—vibrant with life, color and personality, 
strong in atmosphere and compelling in inter- 
est—such is Joe Mitchell Chapple’s “Vivid 
Spain.” The book is beautifully illustrated 
with 30 original etchings by Levon West and 
34 Photographs, beside two exquisite color 
pages. 


The First Edition Sold At $5.00 


The Portsmouth Herald, N. H.: Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, the world-renowned editor, lecturer, 
and traveler, has just written a book, “Vivid 
Spain,” which is enjoyable from cover to cover 
in which he brings out the enchantment of 
romantic old Castile. 


Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio: Nothing in the 
book line that has appeared lately is more 
fascinating than this book of travel of Joe 
Mitchell Chapple. To those who have been to 
Spain, it will be a revelation of how much can 
be represented in words of what has actually 
been experienced and to those who have not 
been there it is an amazing proof of what de- 
lightful things can be laid before him without 
any suggestion of guide book or cicerone. Nor 
does he become too familiar with kings and 
popes and tell them where to head in as do so 
many of the lesser fry. Joe Chapple writes 
as he talks and there is not a Rotarian in the 
world who will not recognize his genial tone. 
He takes you by the hands and says: “Come 
and see with me.” Aside from the meat that 
is in the text (it is full of it) the book is 
beautifully illustrated by original drawings 
and etchings by Levon West. 


Catholic Historical Review: Under’ the 
striking title “Vivid Spain” Joe Mitchell 
Chapple presents a book containing a notable 
record of impressions received during two 
rather comprehensive tours through Spain and 
Morocco. It is an attractive and informative 
volume bristling with episodes of a country 
whose appeal is entrancing. 


The Providence, R.I., Journal: As a foreword 
to his very attractively bound book, Mr. 
Chapple explains that it is “our record of ap- 
preciation—a simple volume with no other pur- 
pose than to have the reader share the joy of 
our many happy days in Vivid Spain.” A mul- 
titude of etchings by Levon West—all these, 
with the graphic descriptions of the enthusi- 
astic raconteur, help one to realize that, in 
very truth, Spain is redolent of romance and 
tradition. 


The Quaker poetess Martha Shepard Lippin- 
cott: “Vivid Spain” by Joe Mitchell Chapple 
is a keenly interesting book telling us of the 
wonderful beauty and romance of Spain that 
the author tells so vividly that he makes you 
feel as though you, too, had been seeing the 
things they saw. The book has a wealth of 
beautiful photographs and many original etch- 
ings by Levon West. Seldom do you see a book 
published in such fine style and so keenly inter- 
esting and making you feel as though you were 
going right along with the author and seeing 
and enjoying the things he saw; and with so 
many pictures to show you just what it is like. 
Each page of the book seems alive and show- 
ing you just what the travelers saw and felt. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple is a man who knows how 
to get the keenest enjoyment out of life and 
to pass it on to others. 


The Banner, Nashville, Tenn.: In his book, 
“Vivid Spain,” Joe Mitchell Chapple has pre- 
sented a gorgeously colorful picture of that 
land of color and bull-fights, dark-eyed senor- 
itas, and other things equally engaging. The 
book has some enticing etchings and drawings 
by Levon West. “Vivid Spain” is an.alto- 
gether appropriate title for this pleasing 
glimpse of the country, the King, Dictator, the 
customs, habits, manners and general history 
of the people. 


New York Sun: A well-written account of 
the scenes, traditions, and personalities of a 
country previously neglected by the American 
traveler, but now yearly attracting more 
interest. It is illustrated with half-tones and 


some excellent etchings. 








LOVERS OF ESPANA! THIS If THE BOOK FOR you! 
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THE FINE/T ILLU/TR: 
ATED WORK ON ONE 
OF THE MOST FASC 
INATING REGIONY IN 
by ALL THE WORLD...... 





JOE MIiTtcHEL i CHAP PR LE 


Profusely Illustrated with etchings and drawings by LEVON WEST 
[' THIS BOOK the author takes you into 


the very heart of Spain, over its highways 

and byways, and conducts you into its re- 
motest regions. He introduces you into the 
; courts and palaces of kings and into the 
humble homes of the peasantry, a panorama 
of castle, cathedral, tower, public building, 
edifice, a medley of Spanish and Moorish art. 


Q@] Gift Book 


Githout a Counterpart 


66 UY BIEN,” or “Very good,” writes “El 

Primo,” the Dictator of Spain, in his 
endorsement of Mr. Chapple’s effort, and you 
will say so, too. 


“VIVID SPAIN” is a book that is 
destined to command world atten- 
tion, and should be in all the homes 
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of America, especially those which 
CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., bear the impress of Spanish in- 
956 Dorchester Avenue, fluence 
Boston, Mass. ~ 
Enclosed please find $................... .... for which send The FIRST EDITION will be 
me................copies of Vivid Spain at five dollars the copy limited to 3,000 copies, num- 
i bered and autographed by 
OING......-------2----00nennnnennncnnrenennncneraceenceenesnnccenecenecensenneanecensssne author and artist. 
NO iiccitnniciladcascichcnsishitiicrteennsenipnlgciamnihestinabat ° 
Mail Coupon at Once 
Se aiaiaccechstiesiticcenibeicibnedinsiphinctpiicarandachasebiodansdidieaicigenabettiie 
7 PRICE FIVE DOLLARS 
State 
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[you CAN’T BE USING THE 
RIGHT SOAP, ANN. THESE 
SUDS ARE FLATTENING 
RIGHT OUT...CREAMY, 
LASTING SUDS ARE BEST 


IN A WASHER 
: i 

















PERHAPS THAT'S WHY 
MY CLOTHES ARE 
NEVER REALLY WHITE 








YOU NEVER SAW SUCH 








OH YES—NOW | REMEMBER! 
THE WASHING MACHINE MAN 
TOLD ME ABOUT RINSO. 
| MUST TRY IT 

















HOW NICE AND WHITE 
YOUR WASH LOOKS, 
WHITEST | EVER SAW! 











YES, | USED RINSO IN 
MY WASHER TODAY. SUCH 
WONDERFUL SUDS! THEY 

GET CLOTHES MUCH WHITER 





SAFE.for your finest 
cottons and linens 


Millions use Rinso 
for whiter washes 
in tub or machine 


“There's ! 
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Guarantee? by th 


most women buy 
the large package 


Millions use Rinso 
for dishes, floors 
and all cleaning 








